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AMERICANIZATION OF KARL AUGUST 
RAUSCHENBUSCH, 1816-1899* 


Cart E. ScHNEweER, Eden Theological Seminary 


An interest in August Rauschenbusch may be motivated by the 
hope that perchance in the life of the father we could discover factors 
which would illuminate the social-gospel interests of his more famous 
son. The importance of Rauschenbusch in the early history of German 
Baptists in North America, particularly as founder and virtual head 
of the “German Department” of Rochester Theological Seminary for 
thirty-two years (1858-90),* should alone, it could be urged, establish 
his significance for the religious history of that day. However, it is 
the primary and less ambitious purpose of this paper to place Rauschen- 
busch within the framework of the German and American religious 
situation of the mid-19th century on the basis, largely, of twenty-two 
of his unpublished letters and a smaller number addressed to him, run- 
ning from April 12, 1845 to September 27, 1854. These were recently 
discovered in the archives of the Rhenish Missionary Institute, Wup- 
pertal-Barmen, Germany.” 


We approached the study of these documents with a merely cu- 
rious interest in the work of a nineteenth-century German missionary 
to the United States. However, it soon became apparent that we 
were dealing with a person who in an unusually vital and dynamic 
way reflected religious and cultural tensions within and between Ger- 
man and American movements of the day. We begin with a Rauschen- 
busch struggling through the phenomenal gamut of 19th century 
German rationalism, romanticism, orthodoxy, confessionalism, ec- 
clesiasticism and emerging from this conflict, a radical Pietist. We con- 
tinue with a Rauschenbusch projected into the maze of 19th century 
American Christianity bearing on it the earmarks of the Puritan her- 
itage. We conclude with a Rauschenbusch emerging from this inter- 
penetration of German and American traditions with a sense of free- 
dom and emancipation which we shall refer to as his ““Americanization.” 


We use this term, then, not so much in a technical-sociological as 
in the more functional sense to indicate the manner in which a unique 
German religious tradition was adaptable to the American religious 
scene. This biographical case study, with its obvious limitations, may 
thus suggest possibilities for more incisive investigations in the gen- 


*Presidential Address, read at the session of the American Society of Church History in 
New York City, December 30, 1954. 
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eral field of German-American relations—particularly the 19th cen- 
tury relationship of German Pietism and American Puritanism.* 


For the immediate background setting of Rauschenbusch it must 
suffice to note that he was the sixth in a direct line of Lutheran pas- 
tors with pietist leanings—the Lutheranism here represented being 
not of the narrow confessionalistic cast. As pastor of the Lutheran 
Church at Altena in the Prussian province of Westphalia, his father 
may well have belonged to the Evangelical United Church of Prussia. 
Nor does the family pietism fit into a negative-legalistic pattern. One 
is somewhat baffled with the exclamation of the father at the birth 
of his son, ‘Fear God, lead a righteous life, and become a soldier.”* 
At the age of six, his father started him with Latin, the following 
year with French and at eight with Greek so that he was reading 
Homer at fifteen. His youth was filled with affectionate, romantic 
love for classical antiquity. 

A strong emotional strain moved his sensitive, impressionable na- 
ture—in a moment he was carried to the skies in enthusiastic com- 
mittal to a burning cause, only to lapse dejectedly into deep mental 
and spiritual depression. His was a highly individualized, complicated 
personality with a hard core of basic religious drives and impulses. 


His fate it was to become engaged in an agonizing struggle for 
faith in the midst of the most amazing interplay of socio-political, 
cultural, philosophical and theological cross-currents in the history of 
Germany—in various ways raising the issues of authority versus free- 
dom, of form versus spirit, of the objective versus the subjective. 


I. RATIONALIST PHASE 


The pre-conversion struggles of Rauschenbusch—whether on 
political, cultural, ecclesiastical, theological or religious levels—were 
fought under the colors of rationalism. Always tempered by deep 
religious and spiritual integrity, he was not slow to welcome radical 
departures from traditional patterns. Again and again, in this struggle 
for emancipation from the welter of traditional and inherited forms, 
he refers to himself as a “‘rationalist’—sometimes, it would seem, 
with a note of adolescent bravado. In this spirit he defended minority 
groups against the massive ecclesiastical—confessional front of the 
German State Churches. 

German Protestantism was resting on the denominational pillars 
of the Lutheran, the Reformed and the Evangelical United Church. 
This three dimensional pattern sharpened confessional distinctions and 
led to a narrow denominationalism against which he instinctively re- 
acted.” In seeking for a more positive unifying principle than that of 
a common anti-Catholic front, German Protestantism had sought to 
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find that principle in the sacrament of baptism whereby church mem- 
bership was automatically conferred. 

This disregard for the experiential significance of conversion, and 
the failure of a frozen orthodoxy to recognize deeper spiritual needs, 
led to the rise of unconventional types of piety with independent and 
non-ecclesiastical tendencies subject to state suppression. Similarly, 
foreign separatistic religious groups as Methodists and Baptists were 
at times violently repressed by the highly organized and authoritar- 
ian state churches. Even as a rationalistic youth, and inspired by ro- 
mantic zeal for freedom from all forms of repression, Rauschenbusch 
was impressed by the deeper piety and other-worldliness of such non- 
conformists as compared with the conventional church piety of his 
day—to which, however, he could not commit himself. 

This religious struggle moved into a decisive phase when Rauschen- 
busch began his theological studies at Berlin (1834). All issues were 
now resolved into the major conflict between the orthodox defenders 
of the faith and their rationalistic opponents. On the rationalist side 
he was impressed with Marheineke, the “romantic, speculative idealist.” 
On the orthodox side he listed the hyperorthodox and confessionalistic 
Hengstenberg. And between the rationalist left and confessional right 
stood the pietistic Neander who rejected the narrow orthodox and 
confessional position of Hengstenberg. The agonizing struggle be- 
tween rationalism and orthodoxy (recorded with great detail in the 
Diary) was resolved by a pietistic conversion on January 17, 1836.° 
What was the nature and significance of this event? 


Il. Pretist PHASE 


Intellectually (or theologically) he had broken through to a re- 
jection of rationalism in favor of the orthodox position, and morally 
he had broken through to a devastating consciousness of his lost and 
sinful state. However, he had not, as yet, found the emancipation 
which was to characterize-his American period. Nor, had he even 
moved from the heavy negative Pietism of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, with its narrow moralistic stereotypes to the more tempered 
19th century Pietism with its greater openmindedness toward the world 
and more generous acceptance of scientific learning and methods." 

An illuminating commentary on the legalistic spirit of the “new” 
Rauschenbusch is found in comments of his immediate family—par- 
ticularly his father, who was appalled at his radical rejection of so- 
cial and worldly contacts which he denounced as boundless “‘pietistic 
zealotism.”’ Everything was now either black or white. The dark, black 
world, the great organism of sin from which he had been saved, must 
be rejected along with such “worldly” practices as attending the 
theater or visiting art galleries. In his “stormy and thunderous” in- 
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stallation sermon at Altena, where he succeeded his father in 1841, 
he flayed the members of his congregation for particular sins, de- 
manding repentance and conversion—for which he was reprimanded 
by his Superintendent.*® 


However this may be, a strong, subjectivistic, experiential note 
characterized the pre-American Rauschenbusch. Indeed, he never out- 
grew the typically Pietist terminology with its repetitious and stereo- 
typed references to Busskampf, bondage of Satan, ‘inner struggles” 
against temptation, the monstrous nature of sin,’ the need of for- 
giveness and conversion, the sense of “call” and of God’s guiding 
will. Central throughout was the concept of the “kingdom” and the 
regenerative conversion requirement for church membership—which 
placed the Pietist in opposition to the state churches and to the govern- 
ment and provoked police interference when separatistic tendencies as- 
sumed the aspect of revolt.”° 


The German Pietist movement, on the whole, was preserved 
from abject subjectivism by an active espousal of social reform proj- 
ects and by a revival of catechetical training, Bible study and the 
reading of books and tracts. Rauschenbusch participated in these left- 
wing projects and activities—assisting in the establishment of a tem- 
perance society of Altena (lamenting the fact, however, that the need 
of “conversion was not being adequately emphasized”’), providing dea- 
conesses to care for the poor and sick, founding kindergartens and ele- 
mentary schools and young men’s and young women’s societies and, not 
least, sponsoring conventicle meetings which led to tumults verging on 
violence. 

In the midst of these hectic developments at Altena came the sensa- 
tional report that Rauschenbusch had decided to emigrate to America.” 
This decision had not easily ripened into a sense of call. Nothing came 
easy for Rauschenbusch. However, having withstood a serious illness 
(1844) with accompanying spiritual afflictions and inner struggles 
with many sleepless nights, he finally gained the assurance that the 
“call” was not of the “flesh” but of the Spirit. He could now freely 
reject all protestations and dissuasive arguments of his friends—God’s 
will and the building of his Kingdom brooked no interference. 

Of six societies referred to by Rauschenbusch as being concerned 
with the spiritual care of American immigrants, he applied to the so- 
called Langenberg Society for commissioning to the American field. 
The Langenberg Society, a product of Wiirttembergian Pietism of 
the early 19th century, had been organized in 1837 at the suggestion 
of the Rhenish Foreign Mission Institute to take over its American 
interests. Committed to the biblicist and inter-confessional union tra- 
dition of the Evangelical United Church, its purpose was the “propa- 
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gation of the Christian Church among the Protestant Germans in 
North America.’"” The correspondence of Rauschenbusch with 
Langenberg indicates that even prior to his departure from Germany 
the issues of theological orthodoxy, Lutheran confessionalism and 
American denominationalism were moving toward new formulations 
and solutions. 


The pre-conversion grapplings with rationalism had swung him 
toward an unmitigated orthodox position—even to the point of dif- 
fering with the pietistic Neander whose mediating position on verbal 
inspiration for instance, he rejected with the words, “All or nothing. .. .” 
He radically rejected all forms of Hegelianism, the Deutero-Isaian 
theory, upheld the Mosaic authority of Genesis and, also against Nean- 
der, defended as unimpeachable the Christological views of the 
Fathers.” 


And yet, Rauschenbusch was not orthodox in the old confes- 
sional sense. He objected, for instance, to the formal instruction of 
Langenberg that he 


“... proclaim the Christian doctrine (Lehre) in accordance with the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession as the common confessional standard of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches of Germany... .” 


Rauschenbusch deletes the word ‘“Unaltered,” substitutes the word 
“truth” for “doctrine” and pointedly suggests an amendment to the 
effect that he would strive to lead congregations he served to join not 
a Lutheran or Reformed or United but a Protestant Synod in order 
thus to nurture the “unity in the Spirit.” 


His critical attitude toward Lutheran confessionalism is revealed 
in his encounter on board ship with a group of eleven Bavarian theo- 
logical students commissioned by Lohe of Neuendettelsau to establish 
a Seminary at Fort Wayne, Indiana.’ He challenged “great errors” 
into which these “dear people” had fallen, namely: that everyone 
baptized had received the Holy Spirit—Alexander VI and Robespierre 
included; that a person could not be twice reborn; and that wayward 
Christians should not be admonished to be born again. He was par- 
ticularly affronted by their contention that, since of all churches the 
Lutheran alone possesses the full truth, any person saved in other 
churches actually belongs to the Lutheran Church since he is saved 
through truths which the Lutheran Church alone possesses. He lament- 
ed the fact that a full and free Christian witness is prevented by such 
bondage to dogmatic convictions and concludes his observations with 
the hope that the Lord would convert the Bavarians not to cry, 
“Church, Church!’ but “Christ! Christ!’ 

His emancipation from narrow orthodox confessionalism and 
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bureaucratic ecclesiasticism led him also toward wider inter-denomina- 
tional views. The specter of American “sectarianism” began to plague 
him as he approached his new task. He was repelled, he said, by 
the multitude of church divisions and denominational groups—which 
was not conducive to awaken joy in the heart of any friend of Christian 
union. Interesting, therefore, in this connection, was his rejection of 
Langenberg’s admonition to beware of the evils of “American separat- 
ism.” The term “separatist,” he says, is too ambiguous, since civil 
powers have long been known to employ it against most honorable 
(“ehrwiirdigen”)) men and movements. He cites, in this connection, 
the State persecution in 1845 of “sectarian” clergy in Switzerland ac- 
cused of ‘“‘Methodism.’*® He would prefer, therefore, that the warn- 
ing against sects be more broadly directed against “such movements 
which destroy and undermine sincere devotion to Christ and which 
disturb the living fellowship of faithful believers with their Lord.” 

Thus, led by the Pietist conception of the “Kingdom,” Rauschen- 
busch was seeking a course between Continental sectarianism and in- 
transigent state churchism. As the idea of “unity of the Spirit” 
and the assertion of equal and free rights, as descriptive of the King- 
dom, were projected into denominational relations, the walls of separa- 
tion, he hoped, would be destroyed. Had this not been evidenced in 
Germany by the rise of numerous interdenominational societies—in- 
cluding that of Langenberg! 


III. Pretist-PurITAN PHASE 


This, then, was the Rauschenbusch who arrived in New York in 
September, 1846. How would the American situation, with its un- 
accustomed freedoms and its multifarious religious forms, affect the 
further development of the Rauschenbusch personality ? 

Mid-19th century America was still fermenting under the in- 
fluences of a Puritanism which, under the impact of New England 
conditions, had undergone a type of Americanization. The rethinking 
of inherited concepts had led to a modification of traditional theological 
emphases, ecclesiastical forms and evangelistic methods—involving at 
times an obvious departure from the classical Reformation tradition. 
When revivalism subordinated the emphasis on objective doctrinal 
standards to individualistic conversion experience, and when narrow 
corporate church concepts came under the influence of broader King- 
dom ideals, the self-understanding of the established churches was 
challenged. And, if on the one hand, American Protestantism was di- 
vided by a wide proliferation of denominations, sects, separatists and 
nonconformists as well as by competing philosophies and theologies, it 
was also characterized by a free unitive movement manifest in various 
types of interdenominational cooperation. 
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How did the German immigrant become adjusted or American- 
ized to this “wild” religious situation? In the first place there was no 
assimilation of the respective traditions comparable to the amalgamation 
of Old and New England cultures into a common Anglo-American re- 
ligious front. Instead of being assimilated into the prevailing American 
mores, German groups, because of temperamental, sociological and lan- 
guage factors, needed, first of all, to become physically and sociolog- 
ically adjusted to the new environment in which they sought to per- 
petuate their traditions. Depending on social conditions and personality 
factors, German attitudes toward Puritan ideals varied greatly. In 
widespread areas a violent emotional opposition developed against so- 
called Puritan “legalisms” in the field of Sabbath observance, temper- 
ance agitation, amusements, etc. With deeper historical and theological 
discernment men like Philip Schaff raised incisive questions con- 
cerning the spiritual defalcations of Puritanism and its betrayal of 
the Reformation tradition. Questions like these point to the involved 
Problematik of German-American relations in the 19th century within 
the framework of which the adjustment of Rauschenbusch to the Amer- 
ican situation took place. How would he adjust himself to the prevail- 
ing religious and socio-historical patterns—the revival-evangelistic pat- 
tern, the denominational pattern, the societal, theological and educational 
patterns of the day? 


The sheer physical immensity of the New World had the effect 
of strengthening his sense of mission, enlarging his sphere of activities 
and deepening his concept of the Kingdom—all within the sway of 
German Pietism and American Puritanism. This process was marked 
by continuing tensions, hard struggles and encounters which led to a 
series of emancipating experiences which no Old World situation could 
have induced. 


The first of these break-through experiences was in the field of 
American denominationalism where his first difficulty was with the 
Methodists. His initial encounter with the Methodists in New York 
had awakened misgivings, if not resentment—for how could they have 
asked him to join their denomination when they did not even know 
whether he was converted? He was not impressed, he says, but he 
would not make up his mind too hastily. Had he not come to America 
as a ‘Messenger of Peace”’ to build the Kingdom? “God has given me,” 
he testified, “a free evangelical spirit to seek and find his children 
under all sorts of denominational names and forms.” He proposed to 
preserve this spirit and to do his part “. . . to reduce the walls of 
division between the various denominations that they may finally break 
down.””* 


As he moved westward from New York to Chicago to St Louis, 
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and finally to Mt. Sterling, Missouri, he became further involved in 
the spreading denominational web—which caused fierce struggles of 
soul and conscience. After five months he reports from Mt. Sterling 
concerning the brochure he had written on America, which was print- 
ed in Germany under the title Die Nacht des Westens, in which he de- 
nounced the Methodists as insincere—everywhere intent on convert- 
ing to their Church but not to the Kingdom.” 


However, a year later, after another struggle with his soul and 
conscience, he records another “‘conversion’’—this time from “the bit- 
ter spirit of narrow partisanship.” He contritely confesses that instead 
of having been a Friedensbote he had stirred the fires of party strife. 
Under the remonstrance of Wm. Nast, editor of the Christliche A polo- 
gete, he had publicly and humbly retracted his anti-Methodist state- 
ments in an article in which he likewise retracted his utterances against 
the Old Lutherans.” He had penitently written to Walther and con- 
cludes with the sentiment that, “Jf we shall in heaven love each other 
as children of one God, why should we not be doing that even now ?”’”° 
Here, then, was a breakthrough of the Pietist Kingdom idea on the 
American denominational front. 


The Methodist encounter, on the one hand, had the effect of 
loosening his relations with the German Society, which reprimanded 
him for his softening and vacillating attitude—which strengthened his 
conviction that the Old World could not understand the New. It also 
had the effect of committing him to high espousal of the Kingdom 
idea among American denominations. This led to close collaboration 
with the American Tract and the American Home Missionary So- 
cieties. Interdenominational in their inception and reflecting the zeal 
of a Presbyterian and Congregational hardcore constituency, these so- 
cieties were projecting the Puritan spirit into the frontier West. 


Rauschenbusch’s connection with the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, the great sponsoring agency for evangelistic work among 
the Germans in the West, revolved largely around the regenerate mem- 
bership requirement. The Society had begun to look with suspicion on 
the lax procedures prevailing in German churches where baptism or con- 
firmation were the sole requirement for membership. The arrival of 
freethinking ‘Forty-Eighters” precipitated a crisis; for the Society 
now indicated unmistakably that it preferred to assist churches which 
officially renounced the ‘loose mode” of admitting by confirmation 
all who had reached the age of fourteen or who could recite the catechism 
and were not openly immoral. In dealing with this German problem 
the Society sought the advice of Rauschenbusch and found in him an 
ardent supporter of its rigorous ‘Puritan’? policy—ready to report 
on conditions prevailing in the German churches in the West. Indeed, 
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Rauschenbusch helped formulate the German policy of the Society in 
this manner, namely, that “evidence of a new heart and of having been 
born again by the Spirit of God” was a necessary condition for re 
ceiving aid.” 

More significant for Rauschenbusch’s integration into American 
religious life was his official connection with tthe American Tract 
Society. This involved such a radical departure from the traditional 
German missionary pattern that, in informing Langenberg of his in- 
tention, he found it difficult if not impossible to ‘rethink’? himself 
into the old German situation. Indeed, he fears that Langenberg would 
not understand nor correctly interpret the interdenominational charac- 
ter of the Tract Society which ‘As no other Society succeeds in unify- 
ing all the denominations to its support.”” 

He threw himself into his new work with such zest and devotion 
that he soon became the key man in the relations of the Society to the 
German and a trusted consultant in matters of policy. All of the ex- 
istent tracts were given a thorough revision and new ones were added 
—written in his own clear German. He organized the German col- 
portage system, maintained contacts with representatives over a terri- 
tory extending from Missouri through New England into Canada, hold- 
ing conferences, preaching, distributing tracts, spending long periods 
with immigrants on Staten Island. More and more he was impressed 
by the unselfish liberality and magnanimity of American Christians 
which made possible the wide distribution of Christian literature to 
German immigrants “from cellars and attics of large cities to the log 
cabins in the West.’** In these activities he was being prepared for 
the greatest crisis of his life—his Baptist conversion. 


IV. Baptist PHASE 


The letter in which he informs Langenberg of his decision to 
join the Baptists is a remarkable document. Before stating the reasons 
for this action he proposes to disarm any preconceived criticism by ex- 
plaining what did not determine him to take this step. He did not 
hope thereby to profit in any material way. He was not led either by 
hate of or by love for any particular persons; indeed he loves many 
Christians of other denominations more than he does Baptists. Nor 
was it necessary to take this step in order to be in fellowship with 
living Christians; for he has found them among Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, Methodists. Nor did he hope to find among the Baptists a better 
church order; for even the Presbyterians had a better system than 
his own Lutheran Church. Nor had he succumbed to the immediate in- 
fluence of Baptist environment; for he always had had less rela- 
tions with Baptists than with members of other denominations. Nor 
did he seek by this step to find peace with God; for by the grace of 
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God he has already found that. On the other hand, his action was 
simply prompted, as he said, by “. . . the understanding that I have 
not yet been baptized and by the desire, since the Lord by his grace 
has granted me faith, also to accept the order which he himself 
propounded in the words, ‘Whosoever believes and is baptized will be 
saved’... .””** 

Here, then, is the acceptance of a new position within the frame- 
work of German Pietism and Lutheranism—not without an impetus 
derived from American religious influences. Theologically, Rauschen- 
busch retained the Reformation emphasis on “justification by faith” 
and quotes Luther’s conception of baptism as a burial with Christ, 
which, he says, calls for immersion as the logical method and the 
original form. If, as he claimed, he had held these views in Germany 
their implications had come to new expression in the uninhibitive Amer- 
ican environment. Here, in the maelstrom of many denominations, he 
could compare the ‘churches which practice child-baptism with those 
who did not’—which sharpened the contrast between churches of 
grace and faith, and those of ceremonies and magical formality. 

A further unique characteristic of his conversion to the Baptists, 
not conceivable in Germany, was his continuing appreciation for the 
truth held by other denominations. He did not become a “sectarian”’ 
but continued in cordial relations with other denominations. That 
baptist views were held by Baptists was relatively incidental. In 
this sense he was converted not to the Baptist denomination but to a 
deeper comprehension of the Kingdom. Consequently he still considers 
all those who love the Lord Jesus as his brothers and discovers 
no wall of separation between him and those who hold different views. 
Although he could no longer accept the Augsburg Confession as a 
normative standard, he would not sever connections with those who 
did. He hopes that cordial and cooperative relations may be continued 
with Langenberg as before—according to the Spirit of Him who 
prayed to his Father “that they may all be done.” In the spirit of 
the interdenominational brotherhood, which he found in the coopera- 
tion of American denominations of differing views, he proposed to 
negotiate a plan of cooperation between Langenberg and the American 
Home Missionary Society and proposed a formal agreement toward 
that end. 

Such interdenominationalism was foreign to the German mind 
and he takes pains to explain how it manifested itself on the Ameri- 
can scene. He refers to Reformed pastors in New York who per- 
mitted him, the Baptist, to preach in their churches—with the ap- 
proval of his Baptist brethren. Similarly a Baptist preacher had ap- 
proved his preaching in an Evangelical United Church and many 
of the Evangelicals in turn attended his service in the Baptist Church 
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at which service a Presbyterian minister prayed for the spread of 
the Gospel in general and for the Baptist Church in particular. All 
this, he emphasizes, could well happen in America but not in a Ger- 
many filled with intolerance toward “sectarian Baptists and Method- 
ists.”’ 

Devotion to the truth as he saw it, however, compelled him to 
to sever official connections with his own Lutheran Church. He 
desired no unity attained at the cost of truth. Therefore, ‘Unity through 
truth—that is my motto; for it can only be through the rejection of 
what we recognize as human defections from God’s order that the 
original purity and beauty of that order will be established. More 
through example than by words—more through mildness than by sharp 
argument will the Lord be able to bring about a unity in his Church.’ 

With this statement of ecumenical devotion this chapter in the 
life of August Rauschenbusch may be concluded. Many questions 
remain unanswered. Which of the Baptist groups today may best 
lay claim to the Rauschenbusch tradition? How much of the Rauschen- 
busch spirit is reflected in the life and work of Walter Rauschenbusch 
which, from the perspective of the father, may be traced with added 
insight and understanding? However this may be, the life of August 
Rauschenbusch suggests the need for further and more incisive studies 
of issues involved in the “Americanization” of immigrant religious 
groups in their response to the challenge of American Protestantism 
in the 19th century. 


1. These Glorious Years, The Centenary plies to above letters or to locate the 
History of German Baptists of North whereabouts of sources quoted in the 
America, 1843-1943 (Cleveland, n. d.) ; Leben. Cf. general bibliographical ref- 
A. J. Ramaker, The German Baptists erences in Ramaker, Op. cit. 
in North America (Cleveland, 1924) ; 3. Similar studies may be suggested in the 
Das Theologische Seminar der Deutschen ‘“Americanization’’ of contemporary 
Baptisten, Rochester, N. Y., 1852-1927 German pioneers as Philip Schaff (Re- 
(1927). With the shift of German pop- formed, Swiss born, 1819-1893); Wm. 
ulation to the West, with the dropping Nast (Methodist, 1807-1899); Joseph 
of the word ‘‘German’’ and the re- Rieger (Evangelical Unites, 1811-1869) ; 
moval from Rochester in 1949, the Ger- Ezra Keller (Lutheran, 1812-1848); J. 
man Seminary (‘‘Department’’) con- Oertel (Episcopalian, 1823-1909). Others 
tinued as the North American Baptist could be mentioned. 

Seminary at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 4. Leben, p. 6 f. 
under the auspices of the North Ameri- 5. His religious tutor at Elberfeld was the 
can Baptist General Conference. Lutheran Pastor K. A. Déring (1783- 

2. Basie sources in addition to this cor- 1844) of the United Church. He also 
respondence (referred to as ZL. Cor.) relates that while at Elberfeld he at- 
include: Walter Rauschenbusch, Leben tended services in the ‘‘Unter Barmen’’ 
und Wirken von August Rauschenbusch Church (Gemarker) where the Reformed 
(Cleveland, 1901), largely biographical spirit prevailed—approximating the 
and completed by his son with copious Union point of view. Leben, 20 p, 146. 
extracts from his Diary. D. R. Sharpe, 6. The vacillating nature of the Berlin 
in his Walter Rauschenbusch (New struggle in its varied aspects is graphi- 
York, 1942), p. viii, refers to a ‘‘huge cally recorded in the Diary beginning 
stack of material—letters, sermons, lec- with entries on January 1 of the pre- 
tures, diaries ...’’ but I have not been ceding year, which are recorded in 
able to ascertain the existence of any Leben, pp. 68-80. The highly tense and 


‘“Rauschenbuschiana’’ containing — re- emotional experience was followed by 
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- See my The German 


physical exhaustion and a _ nervous 


breakdown. 


. The new Pietism did not seriously in- 


veigh against cards, theatre, dancing, 
smiling, jesting, smoking, pleasantries, 
laughing, even taking walks. Note classi- 
eal remark of A. Menken (1768-1831) 
about enjoying nature with a cigar iv 
the mouth. 

Leben, p. 82 ff.; p. 106 f. 


. At the birth of his first son (1857) 


Rauschenbusch addressed a letter to his 
friend Joseph Rieger with the comment, 
“‘Tf you would show me a kindness, 
then pray ... that God might bless my 
son, who has inherited from me nothing 
but sin, death and damnation, and per- 
mit him to inherit life and salvation in 
Christ so that he may not become a 
firebrand of hell (Hoellenbrand), to- 
ward which he already has all tenden- 
cies, thanks to his parents . ..’’ Mt. 
Sterling, Mo., May 6, 1857. 


. Where Pietism, favored by a benevolent 


State, was permitted freely to assert 
its independent and at times almost 
separatistic characteristics, as in Wiirt- 
temberg, a tremendous spiritual vitality 
developed. 

At this point the Leben loses its auto- 
biographical character as his son takes 
over the narrative, lamenting the fact 
that not much is known of the period 
between his resignation from the Altena 
church on May 13, 1845 and his sailing 
on July 5, 1846. Some of the gaps are 
filled by the Langenberg correspond- 
ence, which describes not only the con- 
tinuing tensions and struggles but also 
the gradual emergence of certain new 
insights and convictions which eame 
to highest fruition in his American 
labors. 

Church on the 
American. Frontier (St. Louis, 1939), 
p.7 ff. 

Leben, p. 77 ff. 

L. Cor., Elberfeld, May 29, 1846. 
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L. Cor., Farewell letter from Bremen, 
July 5, 1846 and first letter from New 
York, Sept. 7, 1846. Léhe’s early emis- 
saries had joined the Ohio and Michi- 
gan Synods but united in 1845 to estab- 
lish the more rigidly confessionalistic, 
anti-unionistie theological seminary at 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. which opened in the 
following year with 16 students, mostly 
from Neuendettelsau, Bavaria. When 
Loéhe’s emissaries joined Missouri Synod 
the Seminary was taken over. 

The revival in Vaud, Switzerland, origi- 
nating with English Methodists, had Jed 
to the rise of conventicles which were 
suppressed by the government. Follow- 
ing the revolution of 1845, 150 ‘‘sep- 
aratists’’ and ‘‘sectarian’’ elergy, ac- 
cused of ‘‘Methodism,’’ were dismiss- 
ed—leading to the founding of ‘‘The 
Free Chureh of Vaud’’ in 1847. L. Cor. 
New York, Sept. 7, 1846. 

L. Cor., Gravois, Mo., Oct. 22, 1846. 
Ibid., Mt. Sterling, Mo., March 31, 1847. 
Christliche Apologete, Cincinnati, March 
3, 1848. Note further feudings on this 
subject between W. Nast, C. F. Walther, 
F. Wyneken, P. Schaff, W. Schmidt 
referred to in Schneider, Op. cit., p. 379. 


. L. Cor. New York, Mar. 22, 1848. 
. A.H.M.S. Correspondence, 


J. Young, 
Quincy, Ill., July 28, 1853. See Schnei- 
der Op. cit., p. 153, p. 238 ff. 


22. L. Cor., Mt. Sterling, Mo., Aug. 6, 1847. 
. L. Cor, Mt. Sterling, Mo., April 8, 


1850; Leben, p. 130 ff. 

Ibid. Note also lengthy exposition of 
his theological views on the subject. 

L. Cor., New York, Aug. 13, 1850. The 
last letter addressed to Langenberg 
from America marks the beginning of a 
period of forty-nine years of active serv- 
ice in the German Baptist Church. The 
documentation for this period must be 
found in other sources, (particularly the 
German Baptist publication, Der Send. 
bote), which require further scrutiny 
with respect to developments along lines 
indicated above. 








THE VITA APOSTOLICA: DIVERSITY OR DISSENT* 
ErNEsT W. McDOoNNELL, Rutgers University 


The concept vita apostolica’ embraced three basic principles: imita- 
tion of the primitive church, poor, simple, and penitential, with inter- 
ests and activities restricted to the spiritual domain; a passionate love 
for souls at home and far afield; and evangelical poverty in common, 
either predicated on mendicancy or mitigated by the work of one’s own 
hands.” It became, during the age of Gregorian reform and after, a com- 
pelling program instinct with the fervor, spontaneity, and humanity 
of the first community at Jerusalem (Acts, iv, 32; cf. Luke, x, 1-12). 
It postulated reform and criticism in a restless age of expanding econom- 
ic and geographical horizons, a more rational political system, an in- 
creasingly complex social organization, a multiplicity of divergent in- 
tellectual currents, and corresponding new spiritual needs. Such a mo- 
mentous evolution of society, challenging the status quo in all its parts, 
demanded a reappraisal of the resources and ends of the church, the 
most powerful and tenacious defender of tradition. 

The first principle suggested above demanded imitation of the 
Apostles and Christ, now couched less in hieratic form than as suffer- 
ing mankind. It offered examples for direct experience, the turning 
within oneself in search of God together with outward signs of re- 
pentance. The second principle put a premium on itinerant preaching 
and this, both in contrast to monastic stability and as a supplement to 
the episcopal pulpit, became a primary implement of reform from the 
first third of the twelfth century. While the conservative Rupert of 
Deutz construed the realities of the primitive church around the ‘“‘com- 
mon life,’ other evangelicals, expressing wider aspirations, stretched 
it to proselytism rather than subjective experience. The apostolate makes 
the apostle. The cure of souls required in rising urban centers afforded 
a fresh context for the apostolic life in the generation of St. Norbet of 
Xanten.* As apostolic preachers on foot, Robert d’Arbriselles, Bernard 
de Tiron, Vital de Savigny, Lambert le Begue, Peter Waldo, St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, and John Huss, all wished in one way or another to judge 
daily life by the criterion of scripture. It sharpened the social conscience 
of the Friars Minor. Again, who better than Jacques de Vitry illustrates 
how fervent crusade sermon against heretic and infidel, and zealous 
pastoral care are the two sides of the same coin? 

The principle, ‘““common life’ by dispossession of private goods 


*Read, in substance, at a session of the American Historical Association in New York City, 
December 28, 1954. 
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or absolute detachment from externals, furnished both the economic 
and spiritual basis of the ideal. “Those alone are apt for the officium 
praedicationis,’ argued Peter Damian, “who have the benefit of no 
terrestrial wealth and who, because they have nothing for themselves, 
possess everything in common.’ For some a delinquent clergy was the 
target ; for others society no less could be rejuvenated by the communism 
of the primitive church. Poverty, whether voluntary or an idealization 
of harsh fact, posed the thorniest problems for church and state. On 
the one hand it challenged traditional prerogatives and pretensions 
which resembled a mantle for vested interests; on the other hand its 
solutions were basically romantic. In a conciliatory mood Innocent 
IIT sought to adapt these generous feelings to the church. John XXII’s 
strictures on the Spiritual Franciscans a century later are well-known: 
“Great is poverty, but greater is blamelessness, and perfect obedience 
is the greatest good.”” Again St. Paul’s recommendation of manual 
labor as an expression of penitential intent provided a moral sanction 
for the fruits of the artisan’s work. 


While the history of the ecclesia Romana, and specifically monas- 
ticism® and canons regular‘ as the chief safeguard of “apostolic per- 
fection,” reveals an inexhaustible, ever creating vitality by periodically 
recovering evangelical discipline, the plethora of protest and reform 
from Hildebrand to the Brethren of the Common Life and John 
Huss, ordinarily found its inspiration and guidance in the demands of 
the vita apostolica. This is in the main the common denominator of 
most of those multifarious movements and conflicting personalities of 
what may be conveniently called the Medieval Reformation. Urban II’s 
bull, addressed to the Church of Raitenbuch in Bavaria (1092), became 
a charter of two orthodox forms of the apostolic life: vita monastica 
and vita canonica.* An introduction through Niketas, heretical “bishop” 
of Constantinople, of Bogomile dogma of rigorous dualism and eccle- 
siasticism into Western Cathari circles accounted for a shift from 
apostolic poverty to an unchristian position.* Before the close of the 
century the apostolic ideal was guiding the protestantism of the Wal- 
densian against Catholic and Cathari alike. It channelled the militant 
aims of the Order of Preachers. Its logic divided the Franciscans into 
hostile camps. If the /:terial Gospel of Joachim of Flera was as revolu- 
tionary as the Poor Men of Lyons,"® John Peter Olivi’s principal crime 
was strict observance of the Rule."’ The mendicant orders invaded the 
time-honored preserves which the triple function of parochial author- 
ity promised. Arnold of Brescia preached against clerical delinquency 
and worldly considerations with an energy and success which at one 
time threatened revolution in great cities.” 


The reform was originally religious and theological in nature, 
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but its historical significance was due less to religious doctrine than 
to the social forces which translated it into fact.* Socially, intense de- 
votion to the apostolic life coincided with the communes and the louder 
articulation of townsmen on matters of faith and politics. Urban cen- 
ters, and more especially the cloth industry, were in ferment. As an 
ascesis for urban society, the vita apostolica befitted a climate in which 
the silence and prayer envisaged by St. Jerome™* for monastic precincts 
was no longer at home. The ideal could fuse with local social and 
economic grievance and political disaffection, either expressing itself in 
opposition to local ecclesiastical and temporal lords or resistance to 
external interference by towns ready to brave excommunication and in- 
terdict in defense of their liberties.” The Pataria, for instance, assumed 
a dual role; to break the lordship of feudal bishops over Milan and 
emancipate the church for evangelical ends. Similarly, in Orvieto and 
Viterbo political opposition to papal power found in heresy (Cathari 
or Patarini) a lever which it did not hesitate to use.** Under Wyclif 
and Huss the vita apostolica could coalesce with the broader currents of 
early nationalism. Wyclif, in particular, combined the “apostolic 
church” and independence of secular authority in a theory of divine law. 

The ideal vita apostolica may have been vague in legislation, but 
it assumed concreteness as a way of life. It was not a function; it was 
not an officium of preaching or of administering sacraments. Advo- 
cates exacted right social conduct, predicated on interior well-being.” 
As a program, however, the ideal carried within itself the germs of 
conflict between authority and criticism. Although St. Norbert real- 
ized that fidelity to apostolic principles did not exclude the choice of 
a more definite rule of religious life,’* yet such reforming impulses 
have a fatal tendency to crystallize. Ranks close at the expense of 
enthusiasm. Since the evangelical reawakening was not by institutional 
revision of existing forms, but by return to the gospel beyond these 
forms, the principle of its efflorescence—the bond of fraternal love 
and poverty—were all the more appealing to laymen or extraregulars 
than to clerics caught in organized authority and wielding the sanctions 
of worldly punishment. Layfolk wanted not less religion, but more of 
the right kind. By choosing vernacular sermon and scripture as their 
weapons and creating Bible-reading communities they assured vitality 
to reform. They were to tap the possibilities of the ideal more fully 
than canonical reform did.” The response could be orthodox, exacting 
submission to the hierarchy and the sacraments of the church, or hetero- 
dox, premised on the conviction that even if that hierarchy were able 
to cleanse itself and assume effective leadership its prerogatives and 
functions could still be challenged. Popular heresy, touched by Gregor- 
ian reform, was practical, ethical, without extensive theology. Intel- 
lectually, the evangelical movement was the counterpart of scholastic- 
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ism. The vita apostolica was not only enlivened by the examples of 
individual reformers and by the foundation of religious orders, but 
also by the establishment of sects which were forced by conviction or 
by circumstances to separate themselves from the church. 


What has just been said should not be considered a brief for 
socio-economic causation exclusively. Motives are at best obscure and 
elusive. An uncritical examination of hagiographer and moralist leads 
to the conclusion that spiritual forces were of paramount importance 
whereas socio-economic factors can be discerned in these sources only 
by reading between the lines, if at all. Statutes and cartularies reveal 
more faithfully the complexity of the problem. The Ghent memorial 
of 1328, drawn up at the instance of the bishop of Tournai to rehabili- 
tate the local beguines, demonstrates that contemporaries were fully 
cognizant of impersonal forces.”” On the other hand, Herbert Grund- 
mann” marshalled a persuasive array of evidence from the early history 
of the Humiliati, Waldensians, and Franciscans to refute the easily 
generalized sociological views widely prevalent after 1880, especially 
in certain German circles, that the religious cult of poverty, with its 
frequent anticlerical strain, was born in the lowest social strata,—among 
impoverished workers or the urban “‘proletariat.’’” That the Frauen- 
frage, for example, was essentially socio-economic cannot be contested. 
But it also involved a religious question, for spiritual yearnings condi- 
tioned choice of vocation. This was reflected in the extraordinary influx 
to nunneries, the appeal of semi-religious solutions, and the lively con- 
troversy within new and old monachism over the cura mulierum. How 
complex motives are is well illustrated by the Belgian beguines.”* 


Under the leaven of the vita apostolica the high Middle Ages wit- 
nessed an extraordinarily rich variety of religious experience and prolif- 
eration of orders and sects. Fundamental social change rather than 
particularism now governed diversity. How deeply the ordo monastica 
would be shaken by the evangelical call is reflected in the voluminous 
literature of the twelfth century. Rupert of Deutz experienced both en- 
thusiasm and embarrassment. Lay brethren—conversi—represented an 
early attempt to bridge laity and regular; their appearance is explained 
by a trend to conversion which induced individuals and whole families 
to submit to the school of an itinerant preacher. Recluses of the medie- 
val kind” as well as hermits were consulted by “apostolic men.” Many 
a monastery and even parents of orders grew from such intimacy. 
Double convents were a tentative response to the feminine religious 
movement. But with convents practicing exclusion as feudal appanages, 
that movement had to seek an outlet in extraregular forms. Military 
and crusading orders fused monastic asceticism with the active life of 
the fighting man.*’ Hospitals and hospital orders, sponsored under 
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church, private, or municipal auspices, attested to the maturing of a 
social conscience. Canonical congregations jostled monks and priests 
alike, with the friars under papal blessing dominating the scene. Along- 
side clerics who abandoned prebends to espouse poverty were laymen 
of every status. As early as 1091 Urban II had approved communities 
of laymen living in common. They are “all the more worthy to be 
perpetuated since the image of the primitive church is imprinted on 
them.””° The scope of this early popular religious tide can best be ap- 
preciated in the context in which Bernold of Constance put this bull.” 
Of peculiar interest are the numerous quasi-religious or extraregular 
associations of the devout, whether autonomous brotherhoods and sis- 
terhoods absorbed into the ecclesiastical fabric as tertiaries or rejected 
as sectarians. This “middle way” appealed above all to family people. 
The Humiliati anticipated such tripartite orders. 


Within the fold, fragmentation of the Benedictine monolith was 
called diversity: outside the pale it was heresy. Although the mulieres 
sanctae and mulieres religiosae were a source of embarrassment to Pre- 
monstratensian, Cistercian, and Dominican and their cure was assumed 
with reluctance, theirs nevertheless was a substantial contribution to 
medieval spirituality, whether it was the prophecy of Hildegarde of 
Bingen or the beguine Hadewijch, the efflorescence of Cistercian nun- 
neries, the penitential order of Mary Magdalene, or the beguinal way of 
life. Preparation for Meister Eckhart was long, with the mysticism he 
represents indebted to a vigorous interplay of spiritual forces in the 
Rhineland and the diocese of Liége and duchy of Brabant from Hilde- 
garde and Elizabeth of Schonau through Hadewijch, Beatrice of Nazar- 
eth, to Christine of Stommeln. Without pressing for direct lines of 
succession, Lambert le Bégue, patron of the beguine prototype and “a 
fervent preacher of the new religion which filled Liége and the neigh- 
boring regions””* may be mentioned with Gerard Groote, “the source 
and origin of the New Devotion.” Not only did Belgium experience 
through its extraregulars the same exaltation that is associated with St. 
Francis in Umbria, but devotion to the eucharist which fired his imagi- 
nation was a peculiar asset of Belgian piety. It was no accident that 
the Feast of Corpus Christi had its origins in Liége. Moreover it is pos- 
sibly not so much a question of parallel development between the Fran- 
ciscans in the south and the extraregulars of Belgium, as of actual in- 
terpenetration of ideas with Jacques de Vitry acting as the inter- 
mediary.*° 


After considering various kinds of religious life advised by bishops 
and abbots, St. Norbert chose the Augustinian rule because, his bi- 
grapher explains,” he did not wish to abandon either the canonical pro- 
fession to which he and most of his followers belonged from childhood, 
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or the apostolic life adopted during preaching forays. He had heard 
that after the Apostles Augustine was the principal promoter of the 
ideal, even though not a founder of orders.” 


Currency of the Rule of St. Augustine for orders, congregations, 
and hospitals** was an important symptom of the fracturing of Bene- 
dictine unity. Not only was canonical reform under Augustinian pre- 
scriptions a primary source of diversity, but diversity of customs con- 
firmed the ambiguity of the formula secundum regulam S. Augustint. 
Twelfth century conciliar legislation put the two western rules on equal 
footing.** Sponsors of canonical reform in the Gregorian period cast 
doubts on the legitimacy of the adaptations introduced into the monastic 
world since Benedict of Aniane and the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(816). It began as a renewal of eremitical life in monasticism as the 
basis of a struggle against lay encroachment. By the middle of the 
eleventh century reformers were seeking to capture the vita apostolica 
for the entire clergy through renunciation of private property and by 
equating “common life’’ with ‘canonical life.’ 


Two currents may be discerned in the evolution of canonical prin- 
ciples. The first in point of time, the ordo antiquus, moderate, and based 
on the regula tertia, prescribed common life but retained ancient cus- 
toms with respect to liturgy, fasting, and clothing. It struck its roots 
in St. Rufus in Provence and St. Quentin at Beauvais.** In com- 
munities of canons regular of diverse origins which adopted this 
ideal, traditional practices of fasts, abstinence, and office remained in 
force until, in eremitical foundations, the need to apply literally a 
rule attributed to St. Augustine gave birth to more austere customs. 
Subject to fluctuations at first, this new orientation (ordo novus) 
became more consistent when the partisans justified their customs by 
invoking the patronage of the bishop of Hippo whose authentic rule 
they thought they had discovered in the Ordo monasterii (regula secun- 
da). Applied literally at Springiersbach shortly after 1100 and by St. 
Norbert at Prémontré about 1120, this text constituted the basis of a 
new ordo implying austerity cherished by hermits and a stricter type 
of poverty. Manual work was considered an essential element of the 
vita apostolica. The ordo novus, under Premonstratensian auspices, 
caused among canons regular a crisis analogous to that which Cistercian 
customs had introduced into monachism. However, the sponsors of 
this new canonical formula could not long maintain the primitive sim- 
plicity. With papal permission they abandoned before 1130 the extra- 
ordinary liturgy of the Ordo monasterti and softened other practices. 
Under this mitigated form the ordo novits exercised a considerable in- 
fluence not only on small communities like Saint-Pierremont in Lorraine 
and Oigny in Burgundy, but also on significant centers like Saint-Vic- 
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tor at Paris and Arrouaise in the diocese of Arras.** Jacques de Vitry, 
himself a canon at Oignies in Brabant, could wax eloquent over the 
“royal middle path” provided by the Rule of St. Augustine. Seven 
streams, he pointed out, flowed from this source.* 

Coexistence of these two profoundly different interpretations of 
the Rule of St. Augustine provoked in canonical centers after 1120 
anxiety, hesitation, and crises which more than once threatened the sta- 
bility of the communities.*® It was at the root of impassioned polemics 
between Cluny, the principal representative of tradition, and the youth- 
ful Citeaux, with Peter the Venerable and St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
as contestants, on the relative merits of vita arctior and vita laxior.” 
Canons regular, too, were confronted with monks of Cluniac type 
(which included all monks who had remained faithful to the discipline 
fixed by Benedict of Aniane, in contrast to the new orders, Vallombrosa, 
Chartreuse, and Citeaux, whose attitude to the canons regular was 
more favorable).*” On both sides they claimed to unite dignity of 
priesthood with the practice of evangelical counsel. Defenders of the 
various orders elaborated the history and established the antiquity of 
their respective foundations even by manufacturing documents. The 
struggle over values, growth, popularity, and Lebensraum led to vital 
claims of primacy and priority; while one wing might be expelled for 
heterodoxy, room was found for the majority in the ecclesiastical organ- 
ism. But on the local plane one encounters the scepticism and jealousy 
of ‘molesti caluminatores,” or as Jacques de Vitry called them, “‘viri 
maliciosi.” On a broader plane the scope of ensuing bitterness can 
best be gauged by the caustic attacks Matthew Paris and Guillaume 
de Saint-Amour hurled at the mendicant orders on behalf of older 
monachism and an undiminished hierarchy respectively. Subsidiary con- 
sequences of the approved plurality of orders were a multitude of dis- 
putes over order-migration or order-jumping and acts of piracy which 
were brought before Roman legates and led to decisions in papal bulls 
and conciliar legislation.“ 

While Rupert of Deutz deplored growth of diversity, Anselm of 
Havelberg** drafted, at the behest of the papal curia, an answer to 
those shocked that in the church which was one, holding a single faith, 
so many novelties of such different religion appear everywhere in a 
multitude of forms. The scope of conscience was defined by the condi- 
tion of ‘una forma credendi et multiformitate vivendi’—one belief but 
many ways of living.*® On his mission in Constantinople (1135-36) 
Anselm had done ‘‘what apostolic authority commanded, for it must 
always be obeyed not only in devout humility but also out of need of 
eternal salvation.”** Convinced that multiplicity of orders was a sign 
of a healthy, historical organism, the Premonstratensian set out to 
harmonize growth and diversity with the underlying principle of unity.” 
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Just as Jacques de Vitry’s Historia Orientalis et Occidentalis must 
be supplemented by the case study of canonical fervor and Cistercian 
austerity contained in the Life of Mary of Oignies, so the History in 
conjunction with the Sermones Vulgares adds approbation of diversity 
and multiplicity of lay and religious society. One of his many talents 
was the ability to cast an indulgent eye on so many manifestations of 
popular religion and by comparative study to discern beneath superficial 
differences a single purpose. His moral indignation was assuaged by 
ubiquitous hopeful signs of social rejuvenation. For him monasticism 
was no longer “the city of God to which one brings the world.” His 
was an active life, stirring the populace by his e.rempla-studded sermons 
or marching with crusade armies. How far the idea of vocation had 
been extended, beyond Honorius of Autun,** to the estates of profane 
life without exception may be seen in the sermons of both Jacques 
and Humbert de Romans. But the bishop of Acre had more of a his- 
torical approach than the Dominican general. Moreover his European- 
wide perspective and his sympathy for every expression of popular 
piety that could be fitted into the ecclesiastical fabric grew out of ex- 
tensive travel and observation as well as personal solicitude at the 
Roman curia and active support in creating new houses. His justifi- 
cation of different habit and change of statute as well as new founda- 
tions was that of a moralist. Corruption calls forth life. He saw on all 
sides forces at work combating evil: Franciscans, beguines. Humiliati, 
canons regular, and such viri apostolici as John of Nivelles, Foulques de 
Neuilly, and Robert de Courcon. Against the heretic, however, Jacques 
remained adamant.” 


Diversity of religious life might accordingly be embraced in a 
profounder unity. But confronted with widespread disaffection in 
southern Europe, the papacy took steps to curb the proliferation of 
orders. The Fourth Lateran Council (1215) prescribed new congre- 
gations only within recognized rules and with papal approbation. How 
ineffectual this pronouncement was may be concluded from the Second 
Council of Lyons (1274) which curtailed above all the multiplication 
of mendicant orders.” Yet half a century later Clementine and Johan- 
nine legislation pertaining to beguines and beghards at once admitted 
the difficulty of controlling the mushrooming of extraregular associa- 
tions and reflected a desire through ‘saving clauses” to allow the or- 
thodox to survive. 


Granted the premise of a society founded on community of faith 
as the church is a community of saints, heretics and pagans alike be- 
come foreigners to the established polity. The church militant wages 
an incessant conflict both for preservation of the purity of its doctrine 
and for its liberty in proclaiming it. Heresy was construed as a deliber- 
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ate denial of some article of doctrine and a public and obstinate persis- 
tence in the error. Guilt was incurred by the person who knew the doc- 
trine of the church and yet denied it or believed contrary to it, while a 
person would not be guilty of heresy who was ignorant of the true doc- 
trine. Although pagans and Jews ought not to be coerced to the faith, 
for belief depends on will, nevertheless action against them was justi- 
fied because of their blasphemy, subtle persuasion, and open persecu- 
tion which obstructed the faith.” We have seen that Anselm of Havel- 
berg’s formula underlying his approbation of diversity denied toleration, 
or better still, coexistence to the sectarian. By force, St. Augustine had 
insisted, men may be brought to see the true faith. This he reinforced 
by theological arguments based upon an alleged interpretation of 
Christ’s parable of the Lord and His supper; “Compel them to come 
in” (Luke, xiv, 23). 


The only ground for toleration is expediency, but the scope of that 
expediency, ecclesiastical, political, and religious, depends on the po- 
sition of the church in society. For a belief in the efficacy of coercion 
the church had no occasion to formulate a theory in a period when it 
was itself a persecuted body. Tertullian’s generous attitude that “it is 
not the nature of religon to coerce religion, which must be adopted 
freely and not by force’ was lost with the end of minority status. 
Strong and confident as an all-embracing, self-contained body, with 
the acquiescence of the state, the church need brook no dissent. It held 
toleration of others to be the persecution of itself. 


Caesarius of Heisterbach” agreed that Saracens and Jews pos- 
sessed many virtues which honest Christians could not help recogniz- 
ing: prejudice disappeared in the wake of an understanding of dif- 
ferent religions. The Three Rings demonstrated that so long as any 
dispute remained among the rivals, how could anyone be genuine? Con- 
version rather than extermination of infidels recommended the study 
of oriental languages by pope, friar, and layman down to the Council 
of Vienne (1311). Blind suppression of Aristotle’s metaphysics and 
ethics was superseded by the enlightened approach of Thomas Aquinas. 
Sects, competing with the church for influence over the people, would 
have been compelled to purge gradually their own errors. They in 
turn would have forced upon the church the purgation demanded in pole- 
mic and satire. Despite such evidence of broader understanding, the path 
to salvation continued just as straight and narrow. Toleration, after all, 
is compounded of expediency and secularism. Against extreme penalty 
Peter Cantor protested: “How does the church presume to examine by 
(this) foreign judgment the hearts of men? Or how is it that the 
Cathari are given no legitimate respite for deliberation, but are burned 
forthright?’ When there is no danger of uprooting the wheat and no 
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threat of schism, violent measures may be used. In making such a recom- 
mendation Thomas Aquinas distorted Augustine’s interpretation of the 
death penalty in an effort to defend the current criminal code.” 


The Fourth Lateran Council was the fulfillment of the Dictatus 
Papae and Gregorian Reform. Here the lines were sharply drawn be- 
tween faithful and heretic; but definition of doctrine merely makes the 
division between saint and dissenter arbitrary. Yet Dante recognized 
the limits of protest. He cut short his castigation of Pope Nicholas III: 
“And were it not that reverence for the Great Keys thou heldest in the 
glad life yet hinders me, I should use still heavier words.”°* Enhance- 
ment of papal prestige and power together with growth of canon law 
was accompanied by an enlargement of the scope of obedience. The 
limits of toleration were contracted. Similarly, the crusade as a source 
of European unity against external foes became an instrument of papal 
centralization; as such, it inflamed passions on both sides. Internal 
enemies included not only those against the faith, but also opponents 
of papal authority; whoever denied the sovereignty of Rome, said 
Gregory VII, is a heretic.® Whoever remained excommunicated for a 
year, the Fourth Lateran Council decreed, must be suspect of heresy.” 
Subsequently the canonist Henry. of Segusia (d. 1271) declared that 
“whoever contradicted or refused to accept the decretals of the pope 
was a heretic.” 


The high point of Catholic attacks on the Cathari began about 
1230 with the production of detailed, systematic, scholastic analyses of 
anti-Christian and unorthodox practices. But already in 1215 the fa- 
mous confession of faith had been directed almost sentence for sentence 
against them. Attendance at the Eucharist (even as in the seventeenth 
century in the Lord’s Supper in accordance with the prescriptions of 
the Anglican church) was required as an annual affirmation of the 
loyalty test (baptism) to distinguish conformity to the body politic 
from subversion. Confession to the sacerdos proprius at least once a 
year was designed as a disciplinary measure and to strengthen a weak 
link in the penitential chain.®* Such endorsement of parochial authority 
as the cornerstone of spiritual activity had to be renewed against the 
encroachment of the mendicant orders. 


Conscience suffered the same restrictions as limb and property. 
Difficult as it is to disentangle the details, it would appear that the com- 
mercial class contributed to the lifting of restraint on conscience, as it 
would again in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries work against 
property restrictions and private initiative. Although inquisitors must 
be judged on individual merits, the inquisitorial tribunal, operating be- 
hind closed doors and without providing adequate defense for the ac- 
cused, could become the tool of the demagogue or fanatic, who exploits 
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ignorance, prejudice, and fears when social stability and moral well- 
being depend on heretic-hunting and soul-saving. Similarly, casuists— 
polemicists, canonists, and inquisitors—not only shortened current judi- 
cial procedure but extended and enlarged the concept of heresy to in- 
clude other crimes the tribunal could prosecute. 


As the first prerequisite for constraint in religion, the persecutor 
believes that he is right. The church never admitted any uncertainty 
as to its cardinal affirmations. The faithful were all arbitrarily citi- 
zens of the respublica Christiana, the church-state; outside of it there 
was no promise of salvation. Whereas excommunication and interdict 
jeopardized the rights of citizenship, enrolment in the crusade army was 
the highest act of patriotism. According to the doctrine of predestina- 
tion the salvation of souls was predetermined by God. Thus for the 
Calvinist the purpose of persecution was not to alter God’s decrees but 
to vindicate His honor.“ If man is to save himself through his own 
will, the safeguards against temptation must be all the higher. The 
doctrine of predestination at this point became a weapon of liberty, on 
the ground that if man’s salvation depends wholly on God, then con- 
straint is futile. 


The church came to regard heresy as the most serious offense be- 
cause rejection of creed and withdrawal from the organization spelled 
damnation. Likewise attack upon the hierarchy was in itself anti-social 
since it tended to the weakening or destruction of existing institutions 
and carried with it the germs of a lessening of respect for all consti- 
tutional authority. Even in the ante-Nicene period the heretic was 
described as a spiritual adulterer, a ravager of the bride of Christ, a 
fox in the vineyard of the Lord, and Antichrist. The revival of Roman 
law emphasized the juridical concept that it was the duty of the state 
to protect true religion and to punish heretics as enemies of society.” 
“Tf the temporal lord,” runs one of Frederick II’s Constitutions, “re- 
quired and admonished by the church, fails to purge his land of heret- 
ical pravity, after a year of admonition the forfeited land ought to be 
occupied by Catholics.’’°* Counterfeiting of divine truth, declared 
Thomas Aquinas, is worse than the forging of money which is punish- 
able by death.* Obedience to law and dogma was exacted against con- 
science to ensure political stability. It was a legal right colliding with 
moral law. 


For Innocent III and Frederick II heresy was worse than treason 
because it is more serious to offend divine law than temporal majesty.” 
The pope, in a bull of September 23, 1207, legislated against Patarins, 
but he took care to point out that no heretic, no matter what the nature 
of his error might be, should be allowed to escape the full penalty of 
the law.” To render discrimination difficult, names were often un- 
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consciously equated or conveniently confused in official as well as popu- 
lar thinking with labels applied to persons and associations already sus- 
pected of heterodoxy. St. Paul had pronounced a curse upon all who 
taught the Galatians what he labeled false gospel (Gal. 1, 8). How 
often, in medieval polemic and prophecy, does one hear of pseudo- 
preachers or false prophets! Yet Etienne de Bourdon and St. Bernard’s 
correspondent Erwin, provost of Steinfeld,”° were embarrassed by the 
honesty, moral integrity, and diligence of these men. For beguines and 
beghards such confusion, deliberate or otherwise, was a natural conse- 
quence of rapid growth in the absence of uniform rule and the irre- 
vocable triple vow. But testifying to elasticity even during persecution 
of the Spiritual Franciscans, the papal curia, after the Council of 
Vienne, exhorted the bishops of the Rhineland and the Low Countries 
to examine closely and to rehabilitate these extraregulars wherever 
possible.” 


Whereas doctrinal heresy was satisfactorily handled through exist- 
ing channels, popular disaffection posed extraordinary problems. After 
a generation of contraction which had rejected the Waldensians and 
cast aspersions on the Humiliati at the Third Lateran Council (1179) 
and Verona (1184), the apostolic movement returned to the church and 
blossomed forth under Innocent III with greater proselytism than ever. 
Not the least of the merits of his pontificate was tact and moderation 
to restore the ministry of souls by recognizing legitimate religious claims 
and wherever feasible to lead dissidents back to the fold. Since the 
Cathari opposed to Rome an uncompromising unchristian church it is 
understandable why Innocent feared them more than Islam. Yet he 
knew only too well that the austerity of the Perfect was an answer to 
the cumulation of benefices, the apathy of the bishops, the general re- 
laxation of clerical mores.” In a letter to the bishop of Verona (Decem- 
ber 7, 1199) the pope expressed regret that the archpriest of this town 
had assimilated Cathari, Arnoldists, Poor Men of Lyons, and Humiliati 
without making the distinction that the last named were not heretics. 
Since they served God “in the humility of their heart and body,” the 
pastor must neither condemn the innocent nor absolve the guilty.” 


Imbued with Gregorian zeal Innocent set out to authorize and make 
permanent in the Catholic world the objectives of the wandering 
preacher. The appeal of the popular religious movement could not be 
denied. Its resources must be tapped as a counterpoise to the Cathari. 
Although marred by the Albigensian crusade, the policy of conciliation 
achieved some success. Two groups of Waldensians—Durandus de 
Huesca (1208) and Bernard Primus (1210) returned to the fold, 
received a rule from the pope and formed new congregations. The first 
were known as Poor Catholics (Pauperes Catholict) to offset the Poor 
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Men of Lyons (Pauperes de Lugduno). They too practiced evangelical 
poverty but within the Catholic framework. Through such disputa- 
tions as the one held at Pamiers (1207) the church sought to win 
back the dissenter by persuasion. But how far the pope was inspired 
before Diego and Dominic is not known.” Certainly they helped to re- 
orient papal policy by espousing itinerant preaching like the dissenter 
without the splendor and might of the hierarchy and by living like the 
heretic, but teaching like the church. However much Innocent III 
might advise, order, and threaten, he was nevertheless unable to put 
life into the followers of Durandus. They merely prepared the way 
for the friars. How much more successful the Humiliati, recently recon- 
ciled to the Roman cura," were in defense of the church is eloquently 
described by Jacques de Vitry. These brethren, both clerics and educated 
laymen, he pointed out, “have from the pope the power to preach not 
only in their own congregation, but in town squares and parish churches 
with episcopal consent.” in his incomparable letter of October, 1216 he 
presented both the Humiliati and Friars Minor as a matchless bulwark 
against heresy. Just a few weeks before the bishop of Acre had per- 
sonally secured at least verbal approbation from Honorius III for the 
feminine religious movement in Belgium.” What he thought that would 
mean to the church can best be understood from his description of the 
jubilation of Foulques of Toulouse. This hard-pressed bishop “could 
not admire enough the faith and reverence of the mutlieres religiosae in 
the diocese of Liege who exhibited profound respect for the cQYurch 
and its sacraments in contrast to his own country where they were 
scorned and ignored by almost everybody.”” 

Herein lies a prophecy of curial policy with regard to Belgian 
beguines as one fruitful example of the extraregular. During the golden 
age of the beguinage, which extended from the middle of the thirteenth 
century through the pontificate of Clement V and even beyond adverse 
Clementine legislation, the French and Flemish-Dutch beguines received 
praise and recommendations from local prelates and the Roman curia, 
donations and legacies from noblemen and burghers, and comital, ducal, 
echevinal and royal protection, patronage, privileges, and exemptions 
customarily accorded religious congregations. Although willing to give 
its stamp of approval to the beguinages as a worthy work deserving 
of indulgences and protection and even countenancing their growth, 
the hierarchy nevertheless was not in general directly responsible for 
establishing these houses.” Nor did this feminine religious movement, 
in spite of papal recognition and the erection of beguine parishes under 
spiritual directors drawn at first from older monastic bodies and even- 
tually from the friars, ever enjoy in the medieval period the status of 
an officially recognized religious order, regulated by the triple vow 
and uniform statutes. Distinctive habit and profession of chastity, while 
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setting the inmates apart from the world,” did not confer true religious 
status. Nor did they, like the mendicants, in the main voluntarily sub- 
scribe to poverty; observance of the Pauline injunction to work re- 
mained consistently a prerequisite for the vita apostolica. While lack 
of status laid them open, like tertiaries, to curtailment of privileges by 
civil authority and guild overseers,” they, like the Humiliati, owed 
their livelihood in large measure to the wool industry. If the beguinages 
did not seek unity and discipline through congregational organization, 
the beguine parish remained an effective answer to the dangers in- 
herent in autonomy. Failure to identify oneself with the approved com- 
munity involved exclusion from beguine association and the loss of 
special privileges. 

In conclusion, the thirteenth century was an age of scepticism and 
faith, discussion and constraint, spirituality and secularism, diversity 
and unity. But religious liberty, freedom of conscience, depends on 
division of interest, not mere diversity of method. The church, 
unlike certain sects, could be elastic and inclusive. Sacrament might 
be wider than election. The demands of the zita apostolica charted the 
path of both reform and rebellion. Yet honest dissent was obstructed 
by that fundamental premise which responded only to calculations of 
expediency. As papal wars against internal enemies grew in number, 
hostility to such intra-Christian strife increased. Dante exploded be- 
fore Boniface VIII's policies: “It is not against the infidel, Saracens 
or Jews that the chief of the modern Pharisees leaves for war; he has 
enemies only among the Christians.” 
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DENOMINATIONALISM AS A BASIS FOR ECUMENICITY: 
A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CONCEPTION* 


WintuHrop S. Hupson, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


The use of the word ‘“‘denomination” to describe a religious group 
came into vogue during the early years of the Evangelical Revival. 
Typical of the mood which gave currency to the new term are John 
Wesley’s oft-quoted words; “I . . . refuse to be distinguished from 
other men by any but the common principles of Christianity... . I re- 
nounce and detest all other marks of distinction. But from real Chris- 
tians, of whatever denomination, I earnestly desire not to be dis- 
tinguished at all... . Dost thou love and fear God? It is enough! I 
give thee the right hand of fellowship.”* The word “denomination” 
was adopted by the leaders of the Evangelical Revival, both in England 
and America, because it was a neutral term which carried with it no 
implication of a negative value judgment.” 

Denominationalism is the opposite of sectarianism. The word “de- 
nomination” implies that the group referred to is but one member of 
a larger group, called or denominated by a particular name. The basic 
contention of the denominational theory of the church is that the true 
church is not to be identified in any exclusive sense with any particular 
ecclesiastical institution. The outward forms of worship and organiza- 
tion are at best but differing attempts to give visible expression to the 
life of the church in the life of the world. No denomination claims 
to represent the whole church of Christ. No denomination claims that 
all other churches are false churches. No denomination claims that all 
members of society should be incorporated within its own membership. 
No denomination claims that the whole of society and the state should 
submit to its ecclesiastical regulations. Yet all denominations recog- 
nize their responsibility for the whole of society and they expect to 
cooperate in freedom and mutual respect with other denominations in 
discharging that responsibility. 

The denominational theory of the church was popularized by the 
leaders of the eighteenth century awakening, but it was a theory which 
had been hammered out by a group of Puritan divines in the preceding 
century and which had won sufficiently widespread acceptance so that 
its theological justification could largely be taken for granted. As a 
consequence, the Evangelical leaders were not compelled to construct a 
systematic defense of the conception of the church which was comnion 


*Read at a session of the American Society of Church History in New York City, 
December 29, 1954. 
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to them all. To discover their fundamental presuppositions, which they 
betray only in incidental remarks and observations, one must go back 
to the seventeenth century divines who first formulated the denomina- 
tional theory of the church. 

Actually, the denominational theory of the church was implicit 
in the thinking of the Protestant Reformers. The true church, they 
affirmed, is not an institution, although in the life of the world it 
must assume institutional form. But the church must not and cannot 
be identified in any exclusive sense with any particular institution. 
There are many, John Calvin confessed, who “are not satisfied unless 
the church can always be pointed out with the finger.” But, said 
he, that is something that cannot be done in any final sense. The whole 
question as to the dimensions, the boundaries, the limits of the church 
of Christ must be left to God, ‘“‘since he alone ‘knoweth them that are 
his.’ ’’? Thus the Reformers recognized as true churches all churches 
which possessed an essentially common faith, whether they were Lu- 
theran churches as in Germany and Scandinavia; Reformed churches 
as in Switzerland, Holland, and Scotland, or an Anglican church as in 
England. All these churches in their various geographical areas were 
different manifestations of the whole church of Christ which em- 
braced them all. 

The new element which was to be introduced into this type of 
thinking was the application of the basic convictions of the Reform- 
ers to a situation in which religious diversity existed within a particular 
geographical area rather than between different geographical areas. 
Formerly it had been a question as to whether or not a church in 
England could be and was in communion with a church in Holland. 
The answer of Protestantism in general had been that they both could 
be and were in communion with one another. In seventeenth century 
England, it was to be suggested that this was equally true of Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, and Baptist churches when they were 
located on opposite corners in the same city. Each could be and should 
be regarded as constituting a different “mode” of expressing in piety, 
thought, and organization that larger life of the church in which they 
all shared. 


¢ 


The real architects of the denominational theory of the church 
were the seventeenth century Independent divines within the Church 
of England, whose most prominent representatives were the Dissenting 
Brethren in the Westminster Assembly. The initial concern of the In- 
dependents some decades before had been to carry out a liturgical 
reformation that would make the worship of the church express more 
adequately and convey more clearly the fundamental theological con- 
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victions they held concerning the nature and the implications of the 
Christian faith. Unfortunately an increasing pressure to secure liturgi- 
cal conformity made it progressively more difficult for these men to 
maintain the liturgical reforms which they had introduced in their 
parishes and pushed them in the direction of Separatism. Yet, even 
when the force of circumstance compelled them to establish a separate 
worship, they were unwilling to adopt the Separatist contention that 
the conforming churches were to be disowned as false churches, and 
they continued to maintain communion, so far as they were able, with 
their former parish churches. Of one of their leaders, William Brad- 
shaw, it was said: ‘He had learned Christ better than for difference 
of opinion in such points to make schisms and divisions, as their [the 
Separatists’] manner is, with all those that do not in all things concur 
with them and subscribe to what they say.”* The worship and even the 
government of the conforming churches might be defective and cor- 
rupt to varying degrees, but to regard them as false churches without 
any valid ordinances and devoid of true Christians would be to divide 
the body of Christ, to unchurch the martyrs of former generations 
(such as Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and Hooper), and to run counter 
to one of the deepest convictions of the Independents concerning the 
economy of Christ in the life of the world. 

During the early sessions of the Westminster Assembly, the Dis- 
senting Brethren had objected to the establishment of a national church 


on a Presbyterian model. Charged with being obstructionists, they | 


sought to justify their position by issuing An Apologetical Narration. 
There were two major principles, they asserted, upon which they had 
proceeded in their thinking concerning the outward arrangements of 
the church. 

“The supreme rule,’ which they had followed, “. . . was the 
primitive pattern and example of the churches created by the Apostles.’” 
They are willing to concede, as Henry Burton was later to acknowl- 
edge, that “no such model is left in the New Testament as was given 
to Moses in the Old;’”* yet they could not “but imagine that Christ hath 
ever been as exact in setting forth the true bounds and limits of what- 
ever portion of power he hath imparted unto any (if we of this age 
could attain rightly to discern it) as he hath been in ordering what kind 
of censures and for what sins, . .. which we find he hath been punctual 
il 

When they had gone into exile abroad, they had been forced to 
inquire into the positive part of church government, and they believed 
that this circumstance of being completely on their own had served 
to free them from bias and thus had allowed them to search out the 
pattern of the primitive church impartially, being guided only by the 
“light and touch” of God’s Spirit. 
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We had, of all men, the greatest reason to be true to our own consciences 
in what we should embrace, seeing it was for our conscience that we were 
deprived at once of whatever was dear to us. We had no new common- 
wealths to rear to frame church government unto . . . to cause the least 
variation by us from the primitive pattern. We had no state-ends or 
political interests to comply with; no kingdoms in our eye to subdue to 
our mold ... ; no preferments or worldly respects to shape our opinion 
for. We had nothing else to do but simply and singly to consider how to 
worship God acceptably and so most accordingly to his Word.8 


“Although we cannot profess that sufficiency of knowledge as to be 
able to lay forth all those rules therein . . . , yet we found principles 
enough, . . . to us clear and certain, and such as might well serve to 
preserve our churches in peace and from offense and would comfort- 
ably guide us to heaven in a safe way.’” 

The second principle upon which they had proceeded “‘was not to 
make our present judgment and practice a binding law unto ourselves 
for the future.” 


We had too great an instance for our own frailty in the former way of 
our conformity, and therefore . . . we kept this reserve . . . to alter and 
retract (though not lightly) whatever should be discovered to be taken 
up out of a misunderstanding of the rule.’° 


The keeping of a “reserve to alter and retract’’ is reflected again 
and again in the writings of the Independents. The elders of the 
churches in New England in 1639, responding to an inquiry concern- 
ing their practice, had phrased it thus: 


We see as much cause to suspect the integrity of our own hearts as 
yours; and so much the more, as being more privy to the deceitful- 
ness of our own hearts than to yours ..., which causeth us with great 
reverence to accept and receive what further light God may be pleased 
to impart unto us by you. But as we have believed, so have we hitherto 
practiced. . . . If anything appear to be unsound, and dissonant from the 
Word, which we for our parts cannot discern, we shall willingly attend 
to what further light God may send unto us by you." 


In the same year, the anonymous author of The Saints’ Apology had 
written in similar vein: 


I have in my plain way endeavored to express my judgment in these 
particulars, desiring to be always ready to open mine eyes to receive 
further light from whomsoever it shall be showed unto me. In the mean- 
time, I must walk according to that I have. ... If there be any begged 
principles or grounds wanting proof or anything inferred from grounds 
too weak to maintain the same . . . , make that appear unto me, and I 
shall either make them good . . . (at least to my apprehension or quit 
them.!* 


Thomas Hooker put it even more vividly when he wrote: 


My only aim . . . is to lay down . . . the grounds of our practice 
according to that measure of light I have received. . . . The sum is, we 
doubt not what we practice, but it’s beyond all doubt that all men are 
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liars and we are in the number of those poor feeble men; either we 
do or may err, though we do not know it; what we have learned we do 
profess, and yet profess still to live that we may learn. 


Hooker’s hope was that he “might occasion men eminently gifted to 
make further search and to dig deeper that, if there be any vein of 
reason which lies yet lower, it might be brought to light.” ‘““We profess 
and promise,” he continued, ‘‘not only a ready ear to hear it, but a 
heart willing to welcome it.”™ 

It was this type of thinking which led the Independents to oppose 
the establishment of a national church on a Presbyterian model. They 
felt certain, as Henry Burton declared, that they could “prove our 
way with all our practices in every particular out of God’s Word,” 
and they also felt sure that this the others could not do.”* Yet, know- 
ing the deceit that lurked within their own hearts, they were aware 
that they might be wrong. Thus they objected not only to the Presby- 
terian claim that the system of church government which they pro- 
posed was jure divino but were equally unwilling to make such a claim 
for their own proposals." 

Beyond this fundamental disagreement as to the extent to which 
divine sanction could be claimed for a particular ecclesiastical struc- 
ture, the difference between the two parties was not great. Charles 
Herle, a moderate Presbyterian, summarized the difference in this 
fashion: 


Our difference ’tis such as doth at most but ruffle a little the fringe, 
not any way rend the garment of Christ. ’Tis so far from being a funda- 
mental that ’tis scarce a material one. Nay not so much as the form. ’Tis 
but the better or worse way for the exercise of the same form of discipline 
that is in question. That it be and What it be and Which it be is agreed 
on amongst us. "Tis but the Whose it be we differ in, and herein not so 
much Whose neither, as Where it be, whether in every congregation apart 
or of the same men joined with the like of other congregations in a synod ?1® 


The specific issue around which the controversy centered was where 
the power of the keys—the power to excommunicate and deliver unto 
Satan—was to reside. The one thing which their experience had taught 
the Independents was that the authority of the church could be utilized 
by men to hinder and obstruct God’s people from yielding full obedience 
to God’s will as it had been made known to them. This possibility they 
wished to reduce to a minimum. 

One cannot escape the feeling, as one reads the literature of the 
time, that the Independents regarded the act of excommunication as 
involving, in the last analysis, an act of intolerable presumption on the 
part of those called upon to judge, but they could not deny its obvious 
Scriptural warrant. They could find in Scripture, however, no basis 
for a synod having the authority to deliver anyone to Satan, and they 
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were convinced that it was highly dangerous to grant such power to 
such a body. Consequently, they insisted that if a person was to receive 
that dreadful sentence, it should be pronounced by those who knew 
him, by the members of his own congregation, and not by a distant 
tribunal dependent solely upon second-hand reports of his character, 
conduct, and opinions. Even those threatened with the lesser penalties 
of civil tribunals, they pointed out, could claim the right to be judged 
in their own community by a jury of their peers. 

As the discussions continued it became clear that the Independents 
would be content with an accommodation which would permit them 
to follow the leading of God’s Spirit as it was disclosed to them in 
Scripture. 


I shall tell you in a word what will content all the Independents in England. 
Tis this: They desire neither more nor less than what the Puritans 
desired of Queen Elizabeth and King James; viz. an entire exemption 
from the jurisdiction of all prelates and ecclesiastical officers other than 
such as themselves shall choose; . . . to be as free to choose their own 
company, place, and time, with whom, where, and when to worship 
God as they are in the choice of their wives; for a forced marriage will 
not hold.1? 


Or, as the Dissenting Brethren phrased the demand: “If in a parish 
it happen there be a considerable number of such as cannot partake 
in the sacraments with the minister and people, they shall have liberty 
to dispose of themselves as a distinct church and to choose a minister 
or ministers at their own charge to be maintained, to be their pastor.””* 
This, in essence, had been the Independent position from the begin- 
ning. Henry Jacob had written years before: 
We believe concerning mixtures of the open profane with some godly 
Christians in a visible church, though at once it doth not destroy es- 
sentially nor make void the holiness of that whole assembly, yet truly it 
putteth that whole assembly into a most dangerous and desperate estate 
. . . by such extreme peril of further infection. . . . Insomuch that what 
soul soever in such a church state desireth to be in safety ought with all 
diligence to leave that spiritual society . . . and join to a better, seeing 
under the gospel there are more free societies of Christians, more visible 
churches politic, than one in a country, and some more sincere than some. 
... We ought to leave the worse society and to enjoy one that is and may 
be sincere.!® 
This meant, as Jeremiah Burroughes readily acknowledged, that “we 
must grant that liberty to our brethren we would have ourselves.” 


II 


There were good theological reasons for the Independents to adopt 
the position that men should be as free in the choice of the forms of 
worship as they are in the choice of their wives. 

Jeremiah Burroughes, the most influential spokesman of the Dis- 
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senting Brethren, pointed out that there always had been divisions in 
the church and that, “so long as we live here in this muddy world,” 
there will continue to be divisions even among the godly. “If we con- 
sider things wisely,” he suggested, “we have no cause to wonder that 
godly men in this their estate of imperfection should differ so much 
one from another as they do.”’ There are several reasons for this: 


First, every godly man prizes and seeks after knowledge. Others mind 
little but their own profit and pleasure. They trouble not themselves 
about knowing the things of God, except ambition puts them upon it. 
They care not which way truths go. But the godly man prizes every truth 
at a high rate, worth the contending for to the uttermost. In the dark, 
all colors be alike; but in the light, they appear diverse. . . . When men 
discuss things and desire to see farther in them, it is impossible, con- 
sidering the weakness of the best and the variety of men’s apprehen- 
sions, but there must needs to be much difference in men’s judgments. 
And then, considering [that] their consciences are engaged in it, that 
everything they apprehend to be a truth (at least thus far) that they must 
not deny it for a world, this puts men’s spirits at a distance although both 
be godly, both love the truth equally. 


Secondly, godly men are free men. Christ made them so, and requires 
them not to suffer themselves to be brought under bondage. They must 
not, cannot submit their consciences to the opinions, determinations, de- 
crees of any men living. They cannot submit to any as lords over their 
faith. This others can do. As for points of religion, say some, let the learned 
men judge of them; we will not be wiser than they; we will submit 
and others must submit to what they shall determine. This makes quick 
work of divisions, but this those who fear God cannot do. They must 
see everything they own as a truth with their own light . . . received 
from Jesus Christ. Though they reverence men of greater parts, deeper 
learning, yet they have the charge of Christ upon them not to acknowledge 
it as truth till they understand it to be so. This causes much contention 
among good men through their weakness and corruption of their hearts. . . . 
Thirdly, godly men give up themselves to the strictest rules of holiness. 
They walk in the narrow way of Christ. It is broad enough to the spiritual 
part, but in regard of our corruptions it is a narrow pent way. They dare 
not give way to themselves . . . to gratify others, . . . but must keep 
themselves to the straight rule. . . . Hence there is a clashing, everyone 
not having the same thoughts of the rule and way that others have. 
Those who walk by loose rules in ways that are broad . . . can suit them- 
selves one to another easily. They can gratify their friends, yea, the cor- 
ruptions of their friends, more than others can do. Godly men cannot 
yield for peace sake to such terms as other men can. 


Fourthly, the things that the Saints are conversant about are great things, 
things of a high nature, about their last end, their eternal estate. Hence 
everyone is very chary and careful and strongly set to maintain what 
he apprehends. Those who understand not the infinite consequence of 
those things, who have not had the fear of them fall upon their hearts, 
they wonder at the stiffness of men’s spirits that they can be brought to 
yield no more in such things than they conceive they might yield in. 
Where there are different apprehensions of those things that concern 
men’s eternal estates, even among godly men, they must needs stand 
out one against the other, till God causes one of them to see things 
otherwise than he now doth. 
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Fifthly, the things of religion are hidden mysteries. They are the secrets 
of God. They are hard to be understood. God reveals them in a differing 
way. They are not ordinarily so clearly revealed but that the apprehen- 
sions of them are like to be different. . . . 


Sixthly, the Saints are bound to watch over one another. Each is his 
brother’s keeper. They ought to advise, admonish, reprove one another. 
. . . Now this, through our corruption, is very displeasing. We do not 
love to be meddled with, to be crossed in what we have a mind to. Other 
men can better preserve their own quiet by letting their brethren alone. 
... Hence it is that they many times live more quietly with one another 
than godly men do. Yet this is a great evil, a shame to those who are 
godly, that it should be so upon any terms. 


Thus you see it is no wonder why there are dissentions among men that 

fear God.*! 

Several years earlier, William Bradshaw’s editor had noted the 
lack of unanimity among the godly, pointing out that “it is well known 
that there is and hath been no small diversity of judgment between 
our nonconformists among themselves; some condemning some rites 
but allowing others, and some condemning those also which others 
allow ; some esteeming the things simply evil in themselves, some only 
as inexpedient . . . ; some excepting against some passages in our 
liturgy which others of them stick not at; and the like.” He then 
went on to observe that, “considering the wants and weaknesses that 
do ordinarily attend men’s apprehensions . . . in such things as are 
not clearly evident of themselves, for a multitude of men of divers 
parts, abilities, dispositions, and endowments to concur and agree in 
every particular doubt or debate, question or controversy, . . . might 
justly be deemed rather a conspiracy than an uniformity of judgment.” 

While Burroughes readily acknowledged that the divisions among 
Christians were due to human weakness and sin, he also insisted that 
God makes use of them for his own purposes. In these divisions, “God 
is working out ends above our reach for his glory and the good of his 
Saints.’ For one thing, God uses these divisions for “the discovery of 
men’s spirits that they which are approved may be made manifest.” 

The melting of the metal discovers the dross, for they divide the one from 

the other. These are melting times and thereby discovering times. If 

reformation had gone on without opposition, we had not seen what drossie 


spirits we had amongst us. Those who have kept upright without warping 
in these times are honorable before God. 


God also uses these divisions to exercise the graces of his servants. 


A little skill in a mariner is enough to guide his ship in fair weather; 
but when storms arise, where the seas swell and grow troublesome, 
then his skill is put to it. In these stormy troublesome times, there had 
need be much wisdom, faith, love, humility, patience, self-denial, meek- 
ness. All graces are put to it now! They had need put forth all their 
strength; act with all their vigor. Our graces had need be stirring, full of 
life and quickness, now! God prizeth the exercise of the graces of his 
Saints at a very high rate. He thinks it worth their suffering much trouble. 
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But above all, Burroughes asserts, 


God hath a hand in these divisions to bring forth further light. Sparks 
are beaten out by the flints striking together. Many sparks of light, 
many truths, are beaten out by the beatings of men’s spirits one against 
another. If light be let into a house, there must be some trouble to beat 
down [a place in the wall for] a window. A child thinks the house is 
beating down, but the father knows the light will be forth the cost and 
trouble. If you will have the cloth woven, the woof and the warp must 
be cast cross one to another. If you will have truths argued out, you 
must be content to bear with some opposition for the time. They who are 
not willing to bear some trouble, to be at some cost to find out truth, 
are unworthy of it... . We may well behold men’s weakness in these 
divisions, but [we may] better admire God’s strength and wisdom in order- 
ing them to his glory and his children’s good.** 


John Goodwin, making use of a text which the Independents 
repeatedly cited, declared: ““The Holy Ghost, speaking (doubtless) of 
these times, prophesied long ago that many should run to and fro, and 
(by this means) knowledge shall be increased.” Goodwin went on to 
point out that “in times of Popery men generally stood still, made no 
inquiries beyond the lips of their teachers, and knowledge then was 
at a stand and advanced not.” On the other hand, it seemed equally 
obvious that “since God hath been pleased to put it into the hearts of 
men to conceive . . . that there may be tracts or regions of knowledge 
beyond the line of the . . . discoveries of their teachers, and have made 
many studious expeditions themselves to find them out, knowledge hath 
increased; yea, and will increase daily more and more, if we relapse 
not into the lethargie of Popish slothfulness and servility, and suffer 
our teachers to exercise dominion over our faith.” 


This, quite obviously, is no doctrine of relativity so far as truth 
itself is concerned; the relativity is in terms of one’s apprehension 
of truth. “Truth is a daughter of time was the saying of old,” wrote 
Thomas Hooker, “and our daily experience gives in evidence and 
proof hereof. . . . Not that there is any change in truth, but the 
alteration grows according to men’s apprehensions, to whom it is more 
or less discovered according to God’s most just judgment and their 
own deservings.”” Praisegod Barebones phrased it in this fashion: 
“About the measuring of which things [“‘the Temple, the Altar, and 
them that worship therein’’], though the truth and true measure be 
one, yet the persons measuring are very various and much differing, 
not only concerning the right understanding of the measure, but also 
concerning the things measured. Hence it is that [there are] diversity 
of opinions and practices amongst persons concerning matters of re- 
ligion and godliness.’’* 


It was because of this uncertainty regarding men’s apprehension 
of truth that John Cook insisted that assent must not be required 
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even to such propositions ‘as the greatest number of wise and learned 
men shall agree upon.” The reason why such assent must not be re- 
quired, he continued, is easily given. It is “because, in very many coun- 
cils, Jesus Christ hath been out-voted by anti-Christ.” 


Let the rigid Presbyterians in the Assembly but answer me this ques- 
tion: Whether two parts at least in three of all the ministers in this 
kingdom be not for a moderated episcopacy and the Common Prayer 
Book? If ever it come to a National Assembly, differences must be ended 
by a major vote.?? 


In similar vein, John Goodwin asked: “Can that in reason be thought 
to be the Way of God which seemeth so only in the eyes of a few in- 
considerable and for the most part illiterate persons? .. . Do not wise 
men see more than those that are weak, and many more than a few?” 
The answer to such questions as these, said Goodwin, was given long 
ago by Solomon when he pointed out that the race is not always won 
by the swift nor the battle by the strong, for “time and chance” fre- 
quently determine the outcome. By which Solomon meant that “God 
still reserves a liberty to himself to interpose and to carry the issues 
and events against all advantages ... , when and where and as oft as he 
pleaseth.”’ 


Though God be at liberty to make the first discovery or communica- 
tion of the light of his truth unto the world by greater numbers of men 
and those learned and in high esteem for wisdom . . . , as well as by one 
or fewer ..., yet by the more frequent experience of all ages it appeareth 
that he taketh pleasure in this latter way rather than in the former.?* 


It is for this reason, Goodwin asserted, that any “reformation ac- 
cording to the Word of God must give leave to the wind to blow where 
it listeth and give liberty to the Spirit of God to do with his own what 
he pleaseth; to make what discovery of truth he pleaseth and to what 
persons and when and where he pleaseth; and must not confine him 
to his market or compel him to traffic only with councils and synods 
for his heavenly commodities.”’” 


In the light of this fundamental contention, it would seem clear 
that the Independents did not plead for the right of people to differ 
and disagree and establish separate forms of worship simply because 
they themselves were a minority in the Assembly. Indeed, the only 
point at which they registered a fundamental dissent from the majority 
was precisely at the point of their unwillingness to agree to the estab- 
lishment of any over-all instrument of coercion which could be utilized 
to secure conformity to opinions and practices which were in essential 
harmony with their own. They insisted that ‘‘no coactive violence” be 
“used against such men who carry themselves religiously and peaceably 
in their differences from others,” because they remembered that “not 
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long since we were ourselves of another mind.” “My sin” of conform- 
ing in an earlier time, said Burroughes, 

makes me to be of the more forebearing spirit towards those who now 

differ from me. I see now what I did not; . . . Why, then, should... I 

fly upon our brethren because they see not what we think we see? O 

how unbeseeming it is for . . . [men] to be harsh and bitter in the least 

degree against their brethren who differ from them, when they do differ 

so much from what they were themselves but a while since.°° 
“I profess,” said Burroughes, “. . . that were my judgment presby- 
terial, yet I should preach and plead as much for the forebearance of 
brethren differing from me, not only in their judgment but in their 
practice.’”*’ The only alternative to such forebearance would be to re- 
quire that men “put out their own eyes” and see only “by the spec- 
tacles of other men in point of God’s service and worship.’” 

John Saltmarsh, who in a sense stood outside both camps, sum- 
marized “‘the whole difference” in point of view in these words. 


‘éc 


They of the presbytery would say to the state: We humbly petition you 
that heretics and schismatics (we believing all that differ from us to be 
so) may have your power inflicted upon them, whether to fines, imprison- 
ment, or banishment. The Independents, on the contrary, would say: We 
humbly petition that you will not hazard nor endanger your civil power 

of the state to help our opinions against our brethren, for we are not 

infallible nor apostolical; we see but in part; and that you will not 

punish any of our brethren presbyterial or others for what they be- 
lieve or differ from us in things of outward order in the gospel.** 
Ill. 

While the Dissenting Brethren were ready to defend diversity, 
it must not be supposed that these men who had been so reluctant to 
separate themselves from communion with their parish churches view- 
ed the divisions among Christians with equanimity. They were, in fact, 
dismayed and distressed by the divisions and by the bitterness of the 
controversy which these divisions had aroused. As for themselves, they 
said that they had made little or no attempt, after their return from 
exile, “to make and increase a party.” Books were written against 
them by men of “much worth, learning, and authority,” but, said they, 

we knew and considered that it was the second blow that makes the 

quarrel, and that the beginning of strife would have been as the break- 

ing in of the waters, and the sad and conscientious apprehension of the 

danger of rending and dividing the godly Protestant party in this kingdom 

that were desirous of reformation and [the danger] of making several 

interests among them in a time when there was an absolute necessity of 

their nearest union and conjunction . . . [have] prevailed with us to 
occasion the least disturbance among the people.** 
This account of their irenic behaviour is somewhat idealized, but it is 
true that a major portion of their attention was directed to the prob- 
lem of healing the breaches and making real the unity they all had 


in Christ. 
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Perhaps the most complete statement of the Independent position 
as it related to the problem of sectarian conflict is to be found in a 
treatise by Jeremiah Burroughes with the rather formidable seven- 
teenth century title, Jrenicum, to the Lovers of Truth and Peace Heart- 
Divisions Opened in the Causes of Evils of Them, with Cautions 
that We May Not Be Hurt by Them, and Endeavors to Heal Them. 
Describing “‘heart-divisions” as the great “evil of our times,” Bur- 
roughes proceeds to detail both the ill effects and the sinfulness of 
divisions among Christians. They destroy our peace and quiet, they 
hinder our sleep, they spoil our judgment, they absorb our time, 
they hinder our prayers, they hinder the use of our graces, they 
divert attention from more important matters. They are against the 
command of Christ, they are against the prayer of Christ, they are dis- 
honorable to Christ, they grieve the Holy Spirit, they stir up corruption, 
they harden men in sin, they tend to void God’s covenant of grace. In 
brief, he concludes, “our divisions are against the very character of 
Christianity.” “We are wrangling, devising, plotting, working against 
one another, minding nothing but to get the day of one another,” where- 
as “love and unity are Christ’s badge, the arms of a Christian, whereby 
he shows of what house he is.’’** 


It is an unhappy fact, says Burroughes, that 


we are divided notwithstanding we are all convinced of the evil of our 
divisions. We cry out exceedingly against them. We tell one another that 
of all the tokens of God’s displeasure amongst us, these are the greatest. 
Yet scarce a man does anything . . . towards any help against divisions 
or furtherance of our union. Every man cries out at the thief, but who 
stops him? We all say we would have peace . . . , but where is the man 
who is willing to be at any cost for it.*® 


It would be easy enough, of course, to secure unity “if those who 
differ from others would give up their judgments and practices to them, 
to believe what they believe, and to do what they do.’ But how is this 
to be achieved? “Christ hath laid this charge upon [his followers] 

. . that they must not believe or practice anything in matters of 
religion but what they shall first see ground for out of his Word.” A 
Christian is “not to alter his judgment or practice till, in the use of [all 
the means he can], he should receive further light from Him.” Con- 
sequently, says Burroughes, “you would not have them give up their 
judgments or practices . . . till they know they are right; and how can 
that be till they, by discussing, praying, reading, meditating, find 
that out? If some men had certainly found out the right, and other 
men knew certainly that they had done so, then the work were at 
an end.’*" 

The problem was to find a way to unity when Christians do 
not all agree. “If we stay for peace and love till we come to the unity 
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of the faith in all things, we must stay, for ought I know, till we 
come to another world. . . . The unity of the faith and the perfect 
man will both be together.’** The plain fact which must be faced, 
Thomas Goodwin reminded the members of Parliament, is that “provi- 
dence hath disposed it so that they [the Saints] do and will differ in 
judgment. The Apostles, who were oracles infallible, could not in 
their times wholly prevent it. And differing thus in judgment, they 
will hardly ever of themselves agree.” And yet, the great need of the 
kingdom is that animosities shall be allayed and that Christians shall 
be united and reconciled to one another. “It is your work and will be 
your honor,” he informed the Commons, “. . . to find out ways where- 
by this may be done, notwithstanding these their differences.” 
IV. 

If Christians are to be united, “notwithstanding their differences,” 
there are several fundamental truths which these seventeenth century 
divines insisted must be recognized and accepted. 

First of all, it is necessary to recognize that diversity will continue 
and that “love and peace’’ among Christians, therefore, cannot be 
procured without “‘liberty of conscience.’”*° 

“When we complain of our divisions for making much against 
the cause of Christ,” said Burroughes, “we do not complain against 
men because they cannot all understand all things alike.”” What we do 
complain of is “that they have not joined to study what ways and 
means may be found out to ease the consciences one of another, to bear 
with one another as far as Christ would have them.” It is certain that 
Christ would not “be pleased with such a reformation wherein the 
lesser part should give up their consciences and practices to the judg- 
ments of the greater,’*’ and it is equally certain that such a procedure 
would not succeed in bringing about unity. 


It is a wonder of first magnitude how men come to have so much ground 


of hope . . . of composing differences and distractions . . . throughout the 
nation by exalting one way of discipline, of church government, for the 
treading down and trampling under foot of all others. . . . Undoubtedly 


that Way whose hand shall be against every [other] Way, will find 

the hand of every [other] Way will be against it, and then what manner 

of peace can reasonably be expected ?4” 
“A peaceable, humble, and quiet discussing of things’ will contribute 
to understanding and thus lead toward agreement, but the resort to 
coercion when differences exist will only serve to arouse antagonism 
and aggravate differences.” 

It is necessary to recognize, in the second place, the unity that 
does exist among Christians. 


There hath been much ado to get us to agree. We labored to get our 
opinions into one, but they will not come together. It may be [that] in 
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our endeavors for agreement we have begun at the wrong end. Let us try 

what we can do at the other end. It may be that we shall have better 

success there. Let us labor to join our hearts, to engage our affections, one 

to another. If we cannot be of one mind that we may agree, let us agree 

to be of one heart.*# 

We must not forget that, while “godly people are divided in their 
opinions and ways, . . . they are united in Christ.” 

Though our differences are sad enough, yet they come not up to this 

to make us men of different religions. We agree in the same end, though 

not in the same means. They are but different ways of opposing the com- 

mon enemy. The agreeing in the same means, in the same way of op- 

posing the common enemy, would be very comfortable. It would be our 

strength. But that cannot be expected in this world.*® 
The actual fact is that “our divisions have been and still are between 
good men,”’ and it is equally true that “there are as many godly Pres- 
byterians as Independents.’** This means that, “though we are fully 
persuaded by God’s Word and Spirit that this our Way is Christ’s 
Way, yet we neither do nor dare judge others to be reprobates that 
walk not with us in it, but leave all judgment to God, and heartily 
pray for them.””** 

It should be recognized, in the third place, that the mere fact of 
separation does not of itself constitute schism. “Though they may 
be divided from such a particular society, yet they are not divided 
from the Church,” for “the true nature of schism is ... an un- 
charitable, unjust, rash, violent breaking from union with the church 
or members of it.’’** 

To those who cried out against every separation, even when 
“loving and peaceable,” as constituting schism, Burroughes made a 
lengthy and detailed reply. 

Suppose the Nonconformists or those of the Scottish nation who lived in 

the City in former times, who could not acknowledge the bishops’ authority 
nor communicate in the sacraments in the parishes where they lived with- 
out sin to them, still acknowledging them to be true churches, yet if 
Parliament made an Act whereby they should have two or three places in 
the City appointed for them, wherein all that could not conform... 
should have . . . the sacraments and other church ordinances . . . by 


themselves, freed from the burden of ceremonies and episcopal authority, 
would they not have blessed God for this liberty ?4° 


Would they have been guilty of schism to take advantage of this liberty? 
It is certain that “the allowance of the state” does not “alter the case.” 
For, “if it be schism . . . without the allowance of the state, .. . it 
is schism when the state does allow it.” In many instances, the state 
has granted such liberty. How are we to regard those who availed them- 
selves of it? 

Where the Lutherans and Calvinists have liberty to live in one country 


together, and yet not communicating with one another, are all the 
Lutherans or all the Calvinists schismatics? ... Many of the French and 
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Dutch churches who live in our parishes, though they understand our 
language well enough, yet would not communicate in the parishes where 
they live because of the ceremonies and subjection to bishops, were they 
all schismatics too ?°° 

Furthermore, it is perfectly lawful for a man, for “the enjoyment 
of the ordinances that he cannot have in the church he formerly liveth 
in,” to move from that parish to another where he can enjoy those 
ordinances. In this instance, no cry of schism is raised. But, “what 
if his dwelling be not removed to the other side of the street, does that 
make it schism?’’ Yet there are those who will brand as a schismatic 
any man who “lives in a parish and does not join in church fellowship 
in that parish.”” To defend the one practice and to condemn the other, 
Burroughes insisted, was not only illogical but unjust and unfair. It 
permits those who can afford it the liberty of choosing their church by 
choosing their dwelling, but it denies liberty to those who are in more 
restricted circumstances.” John Goodwin makes the point even more 
vividly : 

This liberty of choosing pastors only by choosing houses is so conditioned 
that it smiles only upon the rich (and that but somewhat faintly) but 
frowns upon the poor, and so is partial and therefore not Christian. He 
that hath enough of . . . all things may probably be able to accommodate 
himself within the precincts of what parish he pleaseth . . . by buying out 
some inhabitant or by purchasing ground and building upon it... , but 
the case of the poor man is many times such that he cannot tell where to 
find another hole in all the world to hide his head in besides that wherein 
it is hid already.** 

It was difficult for the Independents to believe that these argu- 
ments which laid so much stress on the place of birth and place of 
residence were to be taken seriously. Much more defensible, it seem- 
ed to them, was the position which Burroughes outlined in a sentence 
which was distinguished by its careful qualifications. ““When men, 
who give good testimony of their godliness and peaceableness, . . . can- 
not without sin to them (though it be through weakness) enjoy all the 
ordinances of Christ and partake in all the duties of worship as mem- 
bers of that congregation where their dwelling is, they therefore in 
all humility and meekness . . . join in another congregation, yet . . . not 
condemning those churches they join not with as false but still pre- 
serve all Christian communion with the Saints as members of the same 
body of Christ, of the Church Catholic, and join also with them in all 
duties of worship that belong to particular churches so far as they 
are able—if this be called schism, it is more than yet I have learned.”™* 

Thus the Dissenting Brethren were pleading not only for “the 
peaceable practices of our consciences which the Reformed churches 
abroad allowed us,” but for that which to them was much more im- 
portant; namely, the establishment of the type of relationship among 
the churches in England which had existed between the Independents 
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and the Reformed churches abroad, among whom they had been cast 
to live, where “we both mutually gave and received the right hand of 
fellowship,” recognizing, as Henry Burton put it, that “the Catholic 
Church . . . includes all true churches throughout the world.” 

Christians can live together in love and peace, “notwithstanding 
their differences,” if they will grant liberty of conscience to those who 
disagree with them, if they will keep ever in mind the very real 
unity they have in Christ, and if they will cease to regard all other 
churches as false and schismatic. But beyond this, it should also be 
recognized that those of the various Ways can cooperate for common 
ends. All who “profess godliness” both can and must join together “in 
opposing that which they [all] believe cannot stand with godliness” 
and in promoting “those ways of godliness which they are convinced 
to be so.” If this is done lack of agreement at other points need not 
be disastrous. After all, is it not true that “soldiers who march against 
a common enemy all under the same captain, who follow the same 
colors in their ensign and wear them upon their hats or arms, may 
get the day though they be not all clothed alike, though they differ in 
things of less concernment?’’ What must be done, then, is to “join 
with all our might in all we know, and with peaceable, quiet, humble 
spirits seek to know more and in the meantime carry ourselves humbly 
and peaceably toward those we differ from, and Christ will not charge 
us at the Great Day for retarding his cause.’’* 


V. 


The Restoration of the Stuarts marked the collapse of the attempt 
by the Independent divines to secure peace and unity among Christians 
by a frank recognition that no particular ecclesiastical structure could 
be identified in any exclusive sense with the whole Church of Christ. 
Nevertheless, the defeat was only temporary. The fundamental con- 
victions of the Independents concerning the nature of the church pene- 
trated the thinking even of members of the episcopate; and as a result 
of the Act of Toleration of 1689, the establishment was given the for- 
mal status only of the greatest of the denominations. So thoroughly 
was the victory won that the leaders of the Evangelical Revival in 
England and America could take the denominational conception of the 
church largely for granted. By the twentieth century, with the excep- 
tion of the Eastern Orthodox churches and some Anglo-Catholics, no 
serious dissent would be registered by members of the World Council 
of Churches to the observation by a Roman Catholic that, “when they 
speak of ‘the Church,’ documents emanating from the World Council 
... see this Church alike in each and every one of the various Christian 
denominations of which the Church is, as it were, the soul and, we 
might say, the sum total.’ 
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Praisegod Barebones had made the same 
point, ‘‘ Unity or oneness of mind among 
the godly is an excellent thing and 
greatly to be desired, so it be in the 
truth; but God, that of his infinite 
wisdom causeth good to come out of 
evil, causeth much profit to attend 
the variations of his servants. The truth 
is the more sought into and discovered 
and cometh to shine forth more fully 
afterward. . It were much to be 
desired that persons would not be so 
much offended about the differences 
and variation there are in matters of 
religion and the service of God, if they 
would consider that great darkness had 
for a long time attended the world .. ., 
so as men coming out into the light 
see men like trees, as the proverb is. 
And again would mind how great one- 
ness and agreement there is in those 
that differ, agreeing in the main points. 
... And then, on the other side, would 
consider how that the differences among 
the godly are of inferior kind, being 
only for the most part about outward 
worship and the right way of serving 
God, wherein if any do err .. ., his 
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prejudice or hurt... . I say, if per- 
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religion. . . . It is most certain that 
it is better there should be differences 
among men than that crass ignorance 
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tending to Prove... that the Baptism 
of Infants or Children is Warrantable 
and Agreeable to the Word of God 
(London, 1642), preface. 
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unless they have a sufficient reason 
or ground from the Word of God for 
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[Therefore], men ought to make use 
of, yea, and engage to the uttermost, 
their reasons or their discursive abili- 
ties in all matters of faith and religion 
whatsoever, and not to swallow any- 
thing by a loose credulity but to look 
narrowly upon everything with the eye 
of reason before they receive it by 
the hand of faith.’’ Hagiomastia, p. 
108. 

Irenicum, p. 256. 
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the corruptions which we conceive to 
be left in your churches .. ., [but] as 
for yourselves, we are as far from 
separating as from no visible Christians 
as that you are, under God, in our 
hearts ... to live and die together. And 
we look at sundry of you as men of that 
eminent growth in Christianity that if 
there be any visible Christians under 
heaven, amongst you are the men.’’ A 
Letter of Many Ministers in Old Eng- 
land Requesting the Judgment of their 
Reverend Brethren in New England. 

. Henry Burton, A Vindication of those 
Churches Commonly Called Independ- 
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John Goodwin affirmed, ‘‘seeketh not 
... the molestation, harm, or disturbance 
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a new church which may be more pure 
und in some respects more comfortable. 
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church fellowship if this were admitted, 
for what church is so pure .. ., but 
within a while another chureh will be 
more pure? ... You are bound to give 
so much respect to the church as to 
continue with much long-suffering to 
seek the good of that church, to remove 
the sin that is upon it with all the 
means you can. You must bear much 
with a brother; much more with a 
church.’’ On the other hand, ‘‘where a 
man cannot have his soul edified in 
some ordinances and truths of great 
moment, which that church whereof ho 
now is shall deny and is in great danger 
of being seduced to evil, he may depart 
from the church to another, if he does 
it orderly, and not be guilty at all of 
schism. Love to God and his own soul 
is the cause of this; not want of love 
to his brethren.’’ To hold otherwise 
would be to maintain that ‘‘the Chris- 
tians gathering themselves out of the 
Jewish chureh were schismaties,’’ as 
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time of the Reformation. Jbid., pp. 162- 
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hands of enemies.’* The Saints’ Apol- 
ogy, pp. 13-14. 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS’ CONCEPTION OF THE CHURCH* 


Tuomas A. ScHAFER, Duke University 


As the pioneer of the New England Awakening and its literary 
defender, Edwards has long been associated with revivalism and sec- 
tarianism in American Protestantism. Several writers have noted 
that his Faithful Narrative (1737) of the 1734 Northampton revival, 
with its many translations and reprints, not only stimulated the Great 
Awakening of 1740 and later revivals but helped set the pattern of 
conversion experience in its more “enthusiastic” features.’ Attention 
has been called to his involvement in the “hell-fire” preaching of the 
revival, its emotional excesses, its distorted conception of childhood re- 
ligion, and its pietistic individualism.’ 

When Edwards’ role in the Northampton communion controversy 
is added to his share in the revivals, he begins to appear as the champion 
of ecclesiastical individualism also.* A. V. G. Allen makes Edwards 
the theological father of the separation of church and state in America, 
who provided the Church, by his doctrine of conversion and his insis- 
tence on conversion for church membership, with the basis for a sep- 
arate existence and independent life.* To T. C. Hall, Edwards’ main 
interest was not the victory of the universal Church in or over history, 
but ‘“‘a scheme of redemption for the individual saint, with its fruits 
of individual righteousness.’ Anglo-Saxon dissenting revivalistic con- 
gregationalism, not continental Calvinism, was his type.* V. L. Par- 
rington comes to much the same conclusion: though Edwards did 
not realize that he was helping destroy the theocracy, the parish sys- 
tem, and “‘the Presbyterian tendencies of the old order,” his teachings 
led to the separatistic exaltation of the invisible Church and to local ec- 
clesiastical autonomy.‘ 

Edwards’ writings and activities, according to this interpretation, 
became almost the fountainhead of the distinctive characteristics of 
modern American Protestantism, its conservative, revivalistic wing. 
Through its interest in evangelism and in the interdenominational 
fellowship of individual Christians, revivalism has fostered cooperative 
ventures some of which were important in the history of the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement; but it has also contributed heavily to the sectarian con- 
ception of the Church in American Christianity. Much of the opposition 
to the World and National Councils now comes from this strand of 
Protestantism. 


*Read at a session of the American Society of Chureh History at Lancaster, Pa., 
April 23, 1954. 
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It seems pertinent, then, to ask what Edwards himself thought 
about the Church, its nature, its unity, its form, and its destiny. A 
complete answer cannot be given here; that would require the whole 
of Edwards, including much unpublished material,* to be reexamined 
from a fresh point of view. For example, Edwards’ exact relation to 
the revival and his conception of the sacraments can only be touched on 
at a few important points, and no full comparison of his views with 
those of his predecessors can be essayed. This study has the modest aim 
of bringing some of Edwards’ most characteristic ideas to focus on 
this subject, with the hope of correcting in some measure the general 
impression of his ecclesiology as a revivalist (in the later connota- 
tions of the term) and perhaps thereby of contributing to an under- 
standing of our own American church-tradition. 

Any effort to understand Edwards’ doctrine of the Church as a 
part of his system of thought must begin with the question, ‘““Why did 
God create the world?” In his essay on The End for Which God 
Created the World, Edwards answers that 

a disposition in God, as an original property of his nature, to an emana- 

tion of his own infinite fulness, was what excited him to create the world; 

and so, that the emanation itself was aimed at by him as a last end of the 

creation.® 
This communication of himself is an act of love or goodness. But 
since God’s creative act terminates on himself as communicated, God 
may be said to have created the world for himself, for his own glory ;”° 
for the glory of God in creation is ‘“‘not . . . his essential glory but only 
his manifestative glory.’””* and because in the perception and reflection 
of the divine glory and communications of divine goodness consists the 
creature’s happiness, it can be said that God created the world for the 
good of the creature.” By “creature,” Edwards means “‘intelligent 
creature,” for “intelligent beings are the consciousness of the world.’”* 
Angels belong in this class, but Edwards usually makes the term syn- 
onymous with “mankind.” 

Can the proper objects of the divine outflow be more exactly desig- 
nated? The elect indeed reflect God’s love and mercy; but the rep- 
robate reflect his justice and wrath—and Edwards says that all the 
divine attributes must be exercised.’* His answer is that love is prior 
to justice; for love moves to the conferring of being so that it may 
have an object, whereas justice only moves to the just treatment of an 
object already supposed to be in existence.” Logically enough, Ed- 
wards turns out to be a supralapsarian on election and an infralapsarian 
or reprobation! 

God’s decree of the eternal damnation of the reprobate, is not to be 


conceived of as prior to the fall, yea, and to the very being of the 
persons, as the decree of the eternal glory of the elect is. For God’s 
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glorifying his love, and communicating his goodness, stands in the place 

of a mere or ultimate end; and therefore is prior in the mind of the eter- 

nal disposer to the very being of the subject, and to every thing but mere 

possibility.'® 

The elect, then, are the prime objects of creation. However, they 
are chosen not in themselves primarily but in Christ, as united with 
him, as “Christ’s elect spouse.’* In an early essay, Edwards shows an 
awareness that his concept of God’s having in himself a necessity (al- 
beit a necessity of superabundance) to outflow in self-communication 
seems to make creation eternally necessary. This conclusion is avoided, 
he answers, by the Trinity: “The Father’s begetting of the Son is a 
complete communication of all his happiness, and so an eternal, ade- 
quate, and infinite exercise of perfect goodness that is completely equal 
to such an inclination in perfection.”** But Edwards immediately real- 
izes that this would seem to remove the sufficient reason for creation, 
as he indicates in his very next words: “Why, then, did God incline 
further to communicate himself, seeing he had done it infinitely and 
completely?” The resolution of this dilemma is significant: 

The Son has also an inclination to communicate himself in an image of 

his person that may partake of his happiness, and this was the end of 

creation. . . . Therefore the Church is said to be the completeness of 

Christ (Eph. 1:23), . . . as if Christ were not complete without the 

Church, as having a natural inclination thereto. We are incomplete without 

that which we have a natural inclination to.’® 
Thus redemption is exalted over creation, the divine outflow and re- 
turn have as their poles Christ and the Church, and the whole “work 
of redemption” (which includes creation) becomes almost an extension 
of the Trinitarian process itself. 

We may come at the Church in Edwards’ thought from another 
angle. The essence of true religion, he says in the Religious Affections, 
“lies in holy love.’’”° All that is saving and distinguishing in Christian- 
ity consists in love.”* True virtue “essentially consists in BENEVO- 
LENCE TO BEING IN GENERAL. Or perhaps, to speak more 
accurately, it is that consent, propensity and union of heart to being 
in general, which is immediately exercised in a general good will.’”™ 
Only “intelligent being” can be the subject or object of this love, which 
flows out to particular beings proportionately to their own degree of 
being and the degree of their own consent to being in general (which 
is excellence).** God, as the highest being, whose being also infinitely 
consents to being in general, must receive the greatest degree of 
holy love.** Consequently, an intelligent being’s ontological status is 
conditioned by his virtue, his consent to being in general.” By exer- 
cising this consent or love a spirit receives an increment both of being 
and of excellence, and by dissent from being in general he becomes 
a negative being: “Disagreement and contrariety to Being, is evidently 
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an approach to Nothing, or a degree of Nothing.””* By the doctrine of 
the infinite evil of sin, the greater the being which dissents from being 
in general, the more heinous is his crime and the more nearly he be- 
comes “as little or less, as bad or worse than nothing.” 


Hence it is that the manifestation of God’s love and goodness 
“to the rational part of the world” really means “to good men, to those 
that answer the end of their creation.’”* The “mankind” whose ultimate 
happiness is the justification for both creation and redemption, are 
none other than the saints, the elect. The non-elect simply drop out 
of the picture or are assumed as one of the means whereby God ad- 
vances the happiness of the saints; for they are only ontological 
ciphers. 


II 


Edwards’ doctrine of the Church is metaphysically based in still 
another way. Edwards is emphatic that the elect are chosen as a part 
of Christ. By the “covenant of redemption” made eternally in heaven, 
the Son takes the elect as his portion and agrees to go on trial in his 
earthly ministry as their head. When “the man Christ Jesus” is justi- 
fied by his obedience, the elect are acquitted through their “interest in 
Christ.””? According to the covenant theology, Adam and Christ are 
federal heads and the sin of one and the righteousness of the other are 
imputed to those represented by them.*° Now we know that Edwards 
went beyond the immediate imputation of Adam’s sin and posited the 
identity of all mankind with Adam as consenting in the sinful disposi- 
tion or inclination which preceded his actual sin.** There is evidence 
that Edwards thought of some such real identity of the elect with 
Christ. By his doctrine of justification, saving faith results in the 
imputation of Christ’s satisfaction and benefits to the soul precisely 
because it is an act of consent, of love, which joins the soul to 
Christ in a union so close that they must henceforth be treated as one: 
“What is real in the union between Christ and His people, is the 
foundation of what is legal.’ Grace is substantial, for it is the Holy 
Spirit himself, the Love of God. The Spirit regenerates the saints and 
becomes in them that true virtue which not only binds them to Christ 
but reflects and returns the divine emanations of goodness and 
glory.* 

This conception of faith, which can no longer be treated merely 
as the legal condition of covenant, leads Edwards to merge the cove- 
nant of grace (at least in so far as it is a covenant) in the covenant 
of redemption. The covenant of grace also is made with the saints not 
as separate individuals, but only as in Christ.°* The Church, which 
is elect mankind and the body of Christ, is seen to be a universal, not 
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merely a collection of particulars; it is the new man which is in Christ 
and, in some sense, is Christ. 
Ill 

This unity of the Church’s life is manifested in its fellowship on 
earth, its destiny in heaven, and its triumph in history. Edwards’ doc- 
trines of excellence and virtue provide a foundation for the fellowship 
of the saints, both here and hereafter. The harmony of bodies with 
one another is but a shadow of excellence; “the highest excellence 
therefore must be the consent of Spirits one to another. But the con- 
sent of spirits consists half in their mutual love one to another.”* 
The other half is consent to God as the supreme Being, from which 
flows love to those who also love (“consent to”) God.** This love of 
the brethren, observe, is motivated only in part by the divine agape 
(“benevolence’’) ; it is also a love of complacence directed toward the 
excellence of the saints. It follows from this that if we really knew who 
are not of the elect, it would not be our duty to love them, but rather, 
to “dissent” from them.*” 

The destiny of the saints is a perfect, yet increasing, mutuality and 
communion with one another in love.** Only in heaven do benevolence 
and complacence coalesce, for ‘there are none but lovely objects in 
heaven.’ This dual character of their love, and the fact that each 
saint’s capacity for happiness will be filled, prevents the degrees of 
glory, the seating arrangements of heaven from “damping” the hap- 
piness of the least of the elect.*° This will be true also of the angels, 
over whom the Church shall be exalted.” It is the saints’ destiny also 
to be increasingly united and conformed to the glorified God-man, 
through whom they are to be admitted “into one society, one family, 
that his people should be in a sense admitted into the society of the 
Three Persons in the Godhead.’*” For God aims at nothing less than 
an “infinitely strict’ and perfect union of the Church with himself, 
one which becomes ever closer but is never finally achieved in fact.* 
The visio Det which the saints in heaven have, even so, is not imme- 
diate and intuitive; it is mediated through the exalted Christ, who as 
Son can immediately behold the Father and as Man and Head of the 
body can communicate the vision to his members.** Again the unity of 
the Church in Christ appears. 

A less immediate method by which the exalted saints may think 
God’s thoughts and thereby augment their happiness is by witnessing 
the progress of the Church on earth. At the final consummation, when 
Christ shall marry his bride, the Church shall receive its proper 
reward and Christ the completion of his glory.*” Until then, their 
happiness is “‘proleptical, or by way of anticipation.’”*° Meanwhile, 
they sit as spectators of terrestrial affairs.” 
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God’s end in creation is realized inwardly in true virtue but out- | 
wardly in the “progress of the work of redemption.”” The Church, 
heavenly and earthly, is the kingdom of God. And though the remana- 
tion of the divine glory and the union of the elect in Christ have a 
static, timeless quality about them, the accomplishment of the end of 
creation in actual deed is a historical process taking place on earth and 
in terms of the visible Church. Following the general covenant scheme 
of church history,** Edwards organized his own History of the Work 
of Redemption® in the categories first of Biblical history and then of 
world history periodized and clocked by the cycles of the book of Revela- 
tion. The “advancement of the kingdom” was always dear to Edwards’ 
heart ; and he saw this advance, in his own day, in such political events 
as England’s defeat of the powers of Antichrist (the Papacy) and even 
more in the progress of religious revival in Europe and America.” 
Edwards’ millenarian expectations were linked with this idea of prog- 
ress; he thought the Great Awakening in America was ushering in the 
millennial reign, which he expected to be a time of mass conversion of 
the heathen.” 

The course of the Church in history, he believed, has been on the 
whole an upward one. In fact, the worst is past, Antichrist is soon to 
fall, and the sixth of the vials of tribulation has been poured.” Much 
of the happiness of departed saints comes from contemplating the : 
progress of the work of redemption as part of the manifestative glory | 
of God. Indeed, they seem to be automatically advanced to a new 
stage of glory and happiness simultaneously with each great new era 
of the Church on earth.” This, says Edwards, 

is one sense, wherein the saints of old, the Church in heaven, are not 
made perfect without the accomplishment of the glorious period of the 
Church’s prosperity on earth: that the Church in heaven and the Church 
on earth are so united that the glory of the one is not advanced and per- 


fected without the perfecting of the glory of the other; as is meet in those 
that are one body.®* 
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IV 


Beyond doubt, the Church is one, both as the object of God’s cos- 
mic purpose and as the actual society of the triumphant redeemed. What 
of the continuity and outward unity of the visible Church? Edwards 
is no worshipper of ecclesiastical tradition, and he is wary of de- 
pendence on the authority of the early fathers;” nevertheless, he does 
not believe that the “perpetuity” of the Church has ever been lost.” 
The Church’s continuity and authority reside in the Church’s member- 
ship,” notwithstanding Edwards has a high view of the ministry and 
its delegated prerogatives.” 
Edwards’ definition of a particular church as “a company of is 
God’s worship and service” is not inconsistent with historic congrega- 
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tional polity. But there is constantly to be seen in his thought 2 ten- 
dency to embody the visible Church in higher and higher unities. He 
expresses a settled preference for presbyterian over congregational 
polity ;* he leans toward “a convention of churches, that is, of the 
power of them,” or a “higher synod” having the same disciplinary 
powers over the local congregation as the latter has over its indi- 
vidual members; and he approves regional and national churches 
as the natural divisions of Christendom.” He is not, however, think- 
ing of state churches under secular domination,” and he apparently 
does not see the great outpouring of the Spirit and the imminent 
triumph of the Church as a victorious justification of the theocracy; 
the theocracy has been spiritualized.™ 

But Edwards believed in making visible the unity of the Church 
on an even more universal scale and in terms of worship. In 1747, his 
Humble Attempt to Promote Explicit Agreement and Visible Union 
of God’s People in Extraordinary Prayer for the Revival of Religion 
and the Advancement of Christ’s Kingdom on Earth” gave powerful 
support to a proposal issued in Scotland for united prayer by all 
Christians at definite stated times. Edwards himself had suggested 
the idea in 1742 with the American colonies in mind, on the ground 
that “Christ delights greatly in the union of his people, as appears by 
his prayer in the 17th of John: and especially is the appearance of 
their union in worship lovely and attractive unto him.”” 

In his “Humble Attempt,’ Edwards urges the “good tendency” 
of such prayer to achieve its object (by being, in a sense, the object 
itself) and the united, international character which the Church will 
possess in the millennium. When we remember that “union,” ‘“con- 
sent,” “excellence,” and “love” are largely synonymous in Edwards’ 
vocabulary, his argument from the “beauty” of such a united effort 
takes on new significance: 

Union is one of the most amiable things that pertains to human society ; 

yea, it is one of the most beautiful and happy things on earth, which 
indeed makes earth most like heaven. God has made of one blood all na- 
tions of men, to dwell on all the face of the earth; thereby teaching us... 

that it becomes mankind all to be united as one family. ... A civil union 

...1s amiable; but much more a pious union, and sweet agreement in the 

great business for which man was created, . . . the life and soul of which is 

LOVE. Union is spoken of in scripture as the peculiar beauty of the church 

ot 

As it is the glory of the church of Christ that in all her members, how- 

ever dispersed, she is thus one, one holy society, one family, one body; 

so it is highly desirable that this union should be manifested, and become 

visible.®? 
Edwards is thus apologist for the first ecumenical effort in Protestant- 
ism at a “world day of prayer” for the Church’s mission and unity. 
His influence is seen in similar 19th-century movements.® 
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V 


It is natural to ask, at this point, how wide is the swath that the 
Church and the ‘work of redemption” cut through the field of history. 
For the visible Church on earth has in it also the unregenerate and the 
reprobate. How is this Church related to the “kingdom of Christ”? 
Such examination as we can attempt here may well be introduced with 
an item in the “Miscellanies’” from the earlier years of Edwards’ 
Northampton ministry, which comes as near as anything he wrote 
to being a formal definition of the Church: 


There is abundance of talk in the world about “the Church” and “the 
true Church”; but it is a very difficult thing to me to know what they 
mean by it. By the Church, in Scripture, is certainly meant nothing else 
but God’s people or Christ’s people, either really, or at least externally 
and in appearance. . . . I can therefore think of no other sensible meaning 
of the phrase “true Church” or “truly God’s Church,” than either those 
that are truly and really God’s people and Christ’s people, or those that 
truly have those outward appearances of being God’s people, that they 
are so in the eye of a Christian judgment and, according to gospel rules, 
are to be looked upon, respected, and behaved towards as such. And, by 
a particular true church, must be meant a society of men that are visibly 
God’s people, or so, really, in the eye of Christian judgment, and that are 
indeed joined together in the Christian holy public worship.® 


There are two aspects of the Church, not two utterly different 
entities. As its members are “truly and really God’s people,” the Church 
is invisible; as they “truly” have the appearance of being “really” 
God’s people, the Church is visible. Only four numbers earlier in the 
“Miscellanies” (No. 335), Edwards had first turned his attention to 
the problem of ‘‘visible Xtians.” Since it contains the doctrine around 
which the communion controversy raged, a part of the number may 
be worth quoting: 

In order to men’s being regularly outward members of the Christian 

Church, they should be visible Christians, or visibly Christians. Now 

by being visibly Christians nothing else can be understood but being 

in appearance Christians, appearing really Christians, true Christians. 

When we say “true Christians in appearance,” it can’t be understood 

that it is meant that he should appear so to a prejudiced, and weak, 

and unfair uncharitable judgment. ... Nor... that he should appear 

so in the eye of every particular man. . . . Therefore to be a visible Chris- 

tian is to appear to be a real Christian in the eye of a public Christian 

judgment and to have a right in Christian reason and according to Chris- 

tian rules to be received and treated as such. 

This initiated a whole series of private studies devoted to the 
visible Church and its outward constitution. “The gospel rule,” he 
writes in the second of these, ‘seems to be to receive those that make 
a profession of a hearty [i.e., from the heart] believing the truth of 
the gospel, and a walking . . . according to the moral rules of the gospel. 
We are not directed to try them by an examination of their par- 
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ticular experiences. . . .” Nevertheless, “persons must either be treated 
as Christians, or as no Christians. They must either be let in or shut 
out; there is no medium.’’® His temporary solution of the problem 
under Stoddardeanism, whereby all the baptized who would “own the 
covenant” were admitted to the Lord’s Supper,” was indeed to en- 
courage all to come, but at the same time to make clear that only those 
might properly come whose “owning” was internally known to be a 
profession of the essentials of Christian piety.” Finally, in No. 873, 
he asserted clearly that these essentials are involved in the profession 
made when an adult owns the covenant and is admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Whether it was by the Timothy Roots or the entrepreneurs that 
he was hounded out of Northampton,” Edwards himself was fighting 
for a theological principle: the words of profession used in admitting 
to full membership in the Church must be publicly understood to be a 
profession of saving faith and complete commitment to Christ as Savior 
and Lord. Throughout the controversy, Edwards contended that he did 
not require that either the applicant or his pastor be assured beyond 
doubt that the person was of the elect. He was willing to settle for 
a form of words as general as these: “J hope, I do truly find a heart 
to give up myself wholly to God, according to the tenor of that covenant 
of grace which was sealed in my baptism, and to walk in a way of that 
obedience to all the commandments of God, which the covenant of grace 
requires, as long as I live.” Such a confessant was to be received by 
minister and church as sincere “to the eye of Christian charity,” no 
evidence to the contrary appearing. 

It is no wonder Edwards could not formulate a confession ac- 
ceptable to the opposition; for the basic conflict revolved around the 
signification of the words used in the most minimum of statements. 
Stoddard had argued that the Lord’s Supper was a “converting ordi- 
nance” and that the only requirements for admission to it were doctrin- 
al orthodoxy, an outwardly moral life, and a “sincerity” which was 
compatible with the candidate’s own knowledge that he was as yet un- 
regenerate; he had made the church covenant completely external and 
sundered it from the covenant of grace.”* Oddly enough, one of Stod- 
dard’s main arguments had been that the Church’s judgment of saint- 
hood was so defective, and God’s predestinating ways so inscrutable, 
and the number of. the elect so small that far more reprobate than elect 
would be admitted to the Church even if the old requirement of a pro- 
fession of saving faith were retained.” 

Edwards denied that Christ stituted the Supper as a converting 
ordinance, though he admitted it might have that effect. And while he 
too could preach the broadness of the way that leads to destruction, he 
really believed that when the Church is spiritually awake and its 
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ministers faithful in their task, their judgment will ordinarily be 
trustworthy. Indeed, he insists, there is no other course open to the 
Church. Unless we can trust this “Christian judgment,” the Lord’s 
Supper itself is no longer a love feast and no foundation is left for 
Christian communion and for the exercise of virtuous love in the 
Church.” 

But the heart of Edwards’ case against Stoddardeanism was that 
it divided church members into two categories, real saints and visible 
saints. One might profess visibility of sainthood without being under- 
stood to profess sainthood itself. Edwards cut through this sophistry 
mercilessly. Over and over he says, in as many different ways as he 
can: a visible saint is a visibly real saint. “There are not properly two 
distinct churches of Christ, one the real, and another the visible,’ though 
“the visible or seeming church is of larger extent than the real.’’*° 
The whole trend of Edwards’ argument is that so far as men are con- 
cerned there is one Church of God, not two; and such distinction as 
there indeed is between the visible and the invisible churches is not the 
primary concern of the Church itself. Exactly the same relation holds 
between the eternal church covenant, publicly made at Baptism and 
Confirmation, and the internal covenant of justification.” 

Edwards granted that there were many in the Northampton ec- 
clesiastical community who could not meet the test he proposed. This 
fact would not keep them from any of the ordinances that were 
truly converting by institution and tendency, but it would keep them 
from a false, damnifying security. It would also prevent the develop- 
ment of self-consciously converted ecclesiolae within the ecclesia; for 
if the Church as such cannot have the communion of saints, com- 
mitted Christians will be tempted to seek out one another in order to 
relate their experiences and enjoy Christian fellowship.” From this, 
separatism easily develops. And Edwards denounced separatism even 
as he renounced Stoddardeanism.** 

It has sometimes been said® that though Edwards opposed Stod- 
dardeanism, he did not throw over the Half-Way Covenant. Edwards, 
however, did recognize it as an objection to his point of view that it 
would result in abandoning that scheme also.*’ This he admits, but 
points out that baptism of infants has its saving efficacy and justifica- 
tion in that the infants are baptized as members of their parents, to 
be brought up in the parents’ faith. But if the latter have no faith, 
how can they bring up their children in it? And “what is the name good 
for, without the thing?’** The covenant blessings assured pious par- 
ents at their child’s Baptism, such as security concerning his salvation 
if he dies in infancy, the promise of divine aid in his upbringing, and 
his very probable salvation as an adult,* cannot be automatically ex- 
tended by Baptism after the sponsors’ faith is gone. 
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Beyond its social desirability (a considerable factor, no doubt, in 
Northampton’s distaste for Edwards’ “innovation”), membership in 
the visible Church has often mattered to men because there seemed to 
be some correlation between it and acceptance with God. That the 
bond between the external and internal covenant was close indeed in 
Edwards’ thought is suggested by a brief but carefully worded 
paragraph stating that “they that are regularly and justly excom- 
municated are bound in heaven. The wrath of God abides upon them.” 
Though it is to be hoped, he continues, that God will not allow a 
godly man through his obstinacy to bring such a just censure upon him- 
self, He “will never give an excommunicate person repentance, except 
it be in that way of his using proper means to be restored.” Edwards’ 
conclusion is that “excommunication does as much mark out men as 
being in a damnable condition, as if it made them so.” 


Later, ina much longer essay,”” Edwards reaffirms this view of ex- 
communication in even more vigorous language; he also extends the dis- 
cussion to the admission of members into the Church. In the visible cove- 
nant, by virtue of which he acts as Head of the Church, God descends 
from the level of his secret, decretive will, whereby he is the Searcher 
of hearts, to the plane of his revealed, preceptive will, whereby he 
takes men into the visible Church on presumption of their sincerity and 
perseverance. From the former viewpoint, the elect will have faith 
and will persevere; from the latter, those who truly believe and perse- 
vere will be saved. As Edwards explains it: 


When persons therefore do regularly enter into the Christian Church, God 
receives them into his family as his children, and Christ receives them 
as his spouse, and they are as it were then redeemed. Christ gives them 
the price of his redemption, and they are as it were then justified and 
adopted, on presumption of their being sincere. . . . And if they fail of 
obtaining those promises that Christ has presumptively made over to them 
they must not lay it to Christ’s unfaithfulness, but to . . . their own guile 
and deceit in covenanting and their own treachery towards him by 
proving otherwise than they pretended to him and as he, graciously trusting 
in them, received them.*! 


Here is the contract theory of the covenant with a vengeance! 
And here, obviously, is an answer to the question so often posed: how 
can Edwards, with his high doctrine of predestination, engage in re- 
vival preaching and appeal to the wills of men? An answer is also 
found in Edwards’ conception of the means of grace in general. God 
has chosen, he says again and again, to bestow his justifying and 
sanctifying grace where there is some “matter” for it to work upon. 
In the ordinary course of things the syllogism runs: no use of means, 
no preparatory work in the soul; no preparatory work, no fuel for the 
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divine flame; no fuel, no fire. Edwards will not make this relation so 
absolutely causative that God cannot break in apart from means, but 
the following sentence pretty well states his own belief: “God does 
not see meet to infuse grace, where there is no opportunity for it to 
act, or to act in some measure suitably.’”*’ Hence the role of the vis- 
ible Church, with its worship, preaching, and sacraments. It is the 
means by which God ordinarily inducts men into his household and 
prepares them for glory; and, for all the practical purposes imposed by 
time and history, it is the divine society itself. 


VII 


Some tentative conclusions can be drawn. Edwards’ conception 
of the Church is rooted in his ontology and cosmology. The Church 
of the elect is mankind as aimed at in the creation, is the completion 
of the Trinity’s primal urge to love and communicate good. Edwards 
has a high doctrine of the transcendent oneness of the Church in 
Christ, a unity buttressed by his theological and philosophical realism.” 
Its unity of fellowship is given metaphysical ground in Edwards’ doc- 
trine of excellence, and a glorious fulfillment in his eschatology. His 
synchronization of the progress of the Church triumphant with that 
of the Church militant is a daring representation of the unity of the 
whole Church. His optimism with respect to the Church’s fortunes in 
and at the end of history are refreshing, and the way in which he 
bases his ecumenical concerns in Biblical ecclesiology and eschatology 
is prophetic of our own day. His refusal to sunder the visible and 
invisible churches, his preference for a polity more representative of 
the larger Church, and the emphasis which he places upon the Church’s 
“means of grace”’ all stand in contrast to the popular view of Edwards 
as the predestinarian par excellence or the “fiery” evangelist. 

We must not, of course, discount his defects, such as his inade- 
quate understanding of childhood religion, his Biblicism, and certain 
traces of sentimentalism. In these he was very much a child of his day. 
His understanding of the personal and individual character of faith, 
over-emphasized and distorted by many of his followers to the ex- 
clusion of social concern, did not, however, mean social irresponsibil- 
ity for Edwards, as Perry Miller has shown.” 

But Edwards had no intention of destroying the covenant the- 
ology; he reaffirmed it with emphasis on both its legal and its real 
features, and in a churchly context. His position in the communion 
controversy was not separatism or sectarian exclusiveness; it was the 
18th-century counterpart of “Let the Church be the Church.” As Trin- 
terud has said of the Tennants,”” Edwards must be seen as a theologian 
who in intention (and to some extent in accomplishment) strengthened 
the classical Protestant conception of the Church. 
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M. Louise Greene (Zhe Development of 
Religious Liberty in Connecticut [Bos- 
ton, 1905], pp. 227-228) lists this work 
and the preaching of Whitefield as 
the powers of the 1740 Awakening. Ola 
Winslow is severe on the Faithful Nar- 
rative for its models of piety (Jona- 
than Edwards, 1708-1758 [New York, 
1940], pp. 166-169). In Edwards’ later 
criticisms of the revival, she says, ‘‘He 
spoke too late and too temperately. Be- 
sides, all New England remembered 
Phoebe Bartlett’’ (ibid., p. 205). In 
his essay on Edwards (Hours in a Li- 
brary [New York, 1894], I, 307-312), 
Leslie Stephen is bitter against him for 
defending his revival against the charge 
of enthusiasm and for afflicting poor 
little wretches like the ‘‘detestable in- 
fant’’ of the Faithful Narrative with 
threatenings of hell fire, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes opined that the people of 
Northampton ejected Edwards primari- 
ly for preaching terror to them and for 
calling their little children vipers 
(Writings [Boston, 1891], VIII, 391- 
393). 


- In a_ generally perceptive article 
(‘‘Jonathan Edwards and the Revival- 
ists,’? Christian Examiner, XLIIL 


[1847], 374-394), W. H. Channing in- 
sists that the revivalist conception of 
conversion, especially as preached by 
Whitefield, strengthened the tendency 
to individualism and private religion 
already dominant in Protestantism. He 
admits, however, the existence of other 
elements in Edwards’ thought which 
favored the larger unities of the Chris- 
tian faith. 


. That separatist congregational churches 


resulted from the Great Awakening, 
along with the multiplication of Baptist 
and Quaker congregations, is well known. 
See, e.g., W. W. Sweet, Religion in 
Colonial America (New York, 1952), 
pp. 139, 290-292. 


. Jonathan Edwards (Boston, 1889), pp. 


254-256. 


. The Religious Background of American 


Culture (Boston, 1930), pp. 148-151. 
This Dissent, with its theology of the 
unmediated encounter between God and 
the individual conscience, ‘‘is more 
Protestant than either Lutheranism or 
Calvinism’’ (ibid., p. 151). 


. Main Currents in American Thought: 


I. The Colonial Mind (New York, 1927), 
p. 162. 


. This is particularly true of the large 


number of sermons still in manuscript. 
Those who in the past selected the 
sermons to be published posthumously 
were not primarily interested in the 
doctrine of church and sacraments—in 
itself a significant fact. What is prob- 
ably the next most important unpub- 
lished source has, however, yielded a 
substantial part of the material on 


10. 


11. 


13. 
14, 


31, 


which this study is based; that is, the 
MS. ‘‘Miscellanies,’? which are used 
and quoted with the kind permission 
of the Sterling Library at Yale Uni- 
versity, where the originals are pre- 
served. 


. The Works of President Edwards, ed. 


Sereno E. Dwight (New York, 1829-30), 
III, 21. The italics have been dropped 
from this quotation but are elsewhere 
retained. The essay will be cited as 
the ‘‘End in Creation,’’ and all cita- 
tions of Works refer to this ten-volume 
edition. 

‘‘This propensity to diffuse himself, 
may be considered as a propensity to 
himself diffused; or to his own glory 
existing in its emanation’’ (ibid., p. 
23). 


“ 


MS. sermon on I John 3:2, in the Yale 
Collection. 


. This is argued at length in the ‘‘End 


in Creation,’? Works, III, 27ff. Ed- 
wards’ early MS. sermons and notes 
are full of the theme. 

“«Miscellanies,’’ No. 87. 

This is the implication of the argu- 
ment in the ‘‘End in Creation,’’ Works, 
III, 18-21. The idea is more forcibly 
expressed in the MSS. (‘‘Miscellanies,’’ 
No. 1218, e.g.) but always stops short 
of pantheistic necessity. 


. ‘*Miscellanies,’’?’ No, 445. 
. ‘*Miscellaneous Remarks,’’ Works, VII, 


435-436. 


. An Unpublished Essay of Edwards on 


the Trinity, ed. G. P. 
York, 1903), p. 133. 


Fisher (New 


. ‘*Miscellanies,’’ No, 104, 

. Ibid. 

. Works, V, 19. 

. Charity and its Fruits, ed. Tryon Ea- 


wards (New York, 1856), p. 23. 


. ‘*The Nature of True Virtue,’’ Works, 


III, 94. 


. Ibid., pp. 95-98. 

. Ibid., pp. 97-98. 

. §*The Mind,’’ Works, I, 697-701. 

. Ibid., p. 695. 

. ‘*Miscellanies,’’ No. 41. On the infinite 


evil of sin, see Edwards’ great work 
on ‘Original Sin,’’ Works, II, 329-330. 


. MS. sermon on Rev. 21:18, in the Yale 


Collection. Cf. ‘‘Miscellanies,’’ No. 571, 
printed in Works, VIII, 549. 


. This covenant is described in the essay 


printed by E. C. Smyth as Observations 
concerning the Scripture Oeconomy of 
the Trinity and Covenant of Redemp- 
tion (New York, 1880). 


. Edwards accepts this scheme (‘‘ Original 


Sin,’’ Works, II, 542; 
No. 35). 

‘¢Original Sin,’’ Works, II, 542-549. 
This was not a later idea of Edwards; 
it developed out of his idealism and is 
explicitly stated in ‘‘Miscellanies,’’ 
No. 18, long before he shows any ac- 


*“Miscellanies,’’ 
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33. 


. ‘*Miscellanies,’’ 


38. 


48. 


quaintance with Stapfer, whose authori- 
ty he cites in the Original Sin. 


. ‘Justification by Faith,’’ Works, V, 


364. For a fuller discussion, see my 
article on ‘‘Jonathan Edwards and Jus- 
tification by Faith,’’ Church History, 
XX (1951), 55-67. 

This is the burden of Edwards’ 
‘<Treatise on Grace.’’ See A. B. Grosart, 
ed., Selections from the Unpublished 
Writings of Jonathan Edwards, of 
America (Edinburgh, 1865), pp. 41ff. 
No. 2. ‘*The new 
covenant itself witnesses that it is made 
with Christ, and not with believers 
considered as distinct from him’’ 
(ibid., No. 163). 


35. ‘*The Mind,’’ Works, I, 697. 
. Edwards’ own attachment to those who 


evidenced Christian grace appears in 
many of his writings. Cf. his ‘‘ Personai 
Narrative,’’ Works, I, 66-67, 99, and 
his tribute to Sarah Pierrepont (ibid., 
pp. 114-115). 

‘¢. . . consent to Being is dissent from 
that, which dissents from Being’’ 
(‘‘The Mind,’’? Works, I, 700). Cf. 
‘‘The End of the Wicked Contemplated 
by the Righteous,’’ Works, VI, 474. 
‘*Christ loves all his saints in heaven. 
.. . And they all, with one heart and 
soul, unite in love to their common 
Redeemer .... All the members of the 
glorious society of heaven are sincerely 
united. . . . Not a heart is there that 
is not beloved by all the others. And 
as all are lovely, so all see each other’s 
loveliness with full complacence and 
delight’’ (Charity and Its Fruits, p. 
478). 


. Ibid., p. 470. 
. Ibid., pp. 480-481. Cf. ‘‘Miscellanies,’’ 


Nos. 5 and 198, Works, VIII, 527-529, 
532-533. 


. See the numbers in ibid., pp. 496-527. 


Edwards makes envy and a refusal to 
be ministering spirits to the saints 
prime causes for the fall of some of 
the angels. 


. Ibid., p. 549. 

. ‘*End in Creation,’’ Works, ITI, 85-87. 
. ‘*Miscellanies,’’ No. 
. Ibid., No. 86. 

. Ibid., No, 565. 

. Works, VIII, 548. Edwards, with his 


Cieied 


(dd. 


Lockean psychology, makes various at- 
tempts to work out a satisfactory theory 
of perception for ‘‘separate spirits’’ 
in order to make this possible. Cf. ‘‘The 
Mind,’’ Works, I, 678-679; ‘‘Miscel- 
lanies,’?’ No. 264, Works, VIII, 534. 

The scheme is briefly indicated by Wil- 
liam Ames (Medulla Theologica [Am- 
stelodami, 1628], chapters 38-41); as 
elaborated by later writers (e.g., Peter 
van Mastricht (Theoretico-Practica 
Theologia fed. nova; Trajecti ad 
Rhenum, 1699], Lib. VIII), the ‘‘dis- 
pensation of the covenant of grace’’ 
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49, 


50. 


. **Thoughts on the Revival,’’ 


. ‘An Humble Attempt . . 


. ‘*Miscellanies,’? 


includes whole textbooks in Biblical 
history, church history, and eschatology. 


Edited posthumously by John Erskine, 
it was based on a 1739 series of ser- 
mons. So important did Edwards con- 
sider this theme that he planned to or- 
ganize a whole body of divinity around 
it. See his letter to the Princeton 
trustees (Works, I, 568-571). 
‘*History of the Work of Redemption,’’ 
Works, III, 367ff. Cf. ‘‘An Humble 
Attempt to Promote Explicit Agree- 
ment and Visible Union of God’s Peo- 
ple in Extraordinary Prayer for the 
Revival of Religion and the Advance- 
ment of Christ’s Kingdom on Earth 
.’? ibid., pp. 486-91. 
Works, 
IV, 128-133. 
a Ota; 
III, 517-540, 
No. 777 sets forth 
these ideas in a long article entitled 
‘“‘The Happiness of Heaven Is Pro- 
gressive.’’ Such eras were inaugurated 
by the reign of Solomon, the ascension 
of Christ, and the Reformation. 


. Ibid. 

. Ibid., No. 72. 

. Ibid., No. 852. 

. Edwards’ defense of the revival is in 


a sense an expression of that belief, 
which in turn is based on his doctrine 
of spiritual light. Cf. ‘‘Thoughts on 
the Revival,’’ Works, IV, 171-176; ‘‘A 
Treatise concerning Religious Affec- 
tions,’’ Works, V, 183-185; ‘‘A Divine 
and Supernatural Light,’’ Works, VI, 
186. 


. See ‘Thoughts on the Revival,’’ Works, 


IV, 241-246, and Edwards’ letter of 
rebuke to a layman who had begun to 
preach (printed in Samuel Miller, Life 
of Jonathan Edwards [New York, 1856], 
pp. 71-73). In the Congregationalism of 
Edwards’ day the office of lay elder 
was practically extinct. The pastor was 
**the elder of his church and was charg- 
ed with the duties once exercised by 
the ‘‘presbytery’’ of the church, among 
which was the proposal of candidates 
for admission and discipline’’ (Williston 
Walker, A History of the Congrega- 
tional Churches in the United States 
[6th edition; New York, 1907], pp. 
227-229). Edwards accepted and justi- 
fied this situation (e.g., in ‘‘Miscel- 
lanies,’’ Nos. mm, qq, 40, 65), even so 
far as to suggest that in the New 
Testament Church the function of gov- 
ernment was not a ‘‘standing office’’ 
distinct from that of pastor (MS. note 
on I Cor. 12:28). 


. ‘*Miscellanies,’’ No. 339. Cf. the Cam- 


bridge Platform, Chapter II (Williston 
Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Con- 
gregationalism [New York, 1893], pp. 
204-205). 
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. ‘*Miscellanies,’’ No. 462. 
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Letter of July 5, 1750, to John Erskine, 
Works, I, 412. 

‘*Miscellanies,’’ Nos. 90, 349. Here is 
to be seen, no doubt, the influence of 
the Saybrook Platform. In the Breck 
case, we find Edwards writing in de- 
fense of the disciplinary powers of 
consociations and associations (see A 
Letter to the Author of the Pamphlet 
Called an Answer to the Hampshire 
Narrative [Boston, 1737], pp. 20ff. 


. ‘*Miscellanies,’’ Nos. 69, 90. 
. He denies (ibid., Nos. 9, 11) that civil 


authority gives any right to dictate in 
ecclesiastical affairs. 


. Cf, Allen, Jonathan Edwards, pp. 56, 


254-257, and Herbert W. Schneider, 
The Puritan Mind (New York, 1930), 
pp. 106-107, 126. The magistrate’s task 
seems to be limited to the general pro- 
motion of religion and the protection 
of congregations in such rights as as- 
sembly and public worship (‘‘ Thoughts 
on the Revival,’’ Works, IV, 144-147, 
266). Certain of these rights, though 
dealing with spiritual matters, become 
civil to the extent that they affect a 
people’s ‘‘advantage in this world’’ 
(‘*Miscellanies,’’ No. 14). 

‘‘Thoughts on the Revival,’’ Works, 
IV, 272. See Edwards’ letter of Sept. 
23, 1747 to William McCulloch (Works, 
I, 242-243). 

Works, IV, 460-468. 

Ibid., p. 492. 

See Ruth Rouse and Stephen C. Neill, 
eds.. A History of the Ecumenical 
Movement, 1517-1948 (London, 1954), 
p. 228. 

‘“Miscellanies,’’ No. 339. 

Ibid., No. 338. Edwards was willing 
privately to hear and evaluate such 
‘‘particular experiences.’’ His criteria 
are set forth in a private list of ‘‘Di- 
rections for Judging of Persons’ Ex- 
periences’’ (Grosart, Selections, pp. 
183-185). 

There is still some disagreement as 

to the extent of this right in Stoddard’s 
own practice. Cf. Williston Walker 
(History of the Congregational Church- 
es, p. 181) with Perry Miller (‘‘Solo- 
mon Stoddard, 1643-1729,’’? Harvard 
Theological Review, XXXIV_ [1941], 
298; The New England Mind: From 
Colony to Province [Cambridge, Mass., 
1953], p. 227). 
This seems 
to have been the purpose of the North- 
ampton church covenant of 1742 and 
its place in the development of Ed- 
wards’ thought (Works, I, 165-168). 


. Cf. Ola Winslow, Jonathan Edwards, 


pp. 224-225, 251-252, with Perry Miller, 
Jonathan Edwards (New York, 1949), 
pp. 218-219. 

‘An Humble Inquiry into the Rules of 
the Word of God concerning the Quali- 


80, 


= 


81. 


92. 
93. 


. ‘*Misrepresentations 


. ‘*Qualifications 


5. ‘Qualifications 


. Ibid., p. 
7. ‘*Miscellanies,’’?’ No. 577, 
. ‘Qualifications 


fications Requisite to a Compleat Stand- 
ing and Full Communion in the Visible 
Christian Church’? (1749), Works, IV, 
297 et passim. This work is hereafter 
cited as ‘‘Qualifieations for Commun- 
ion.’’ 

Corrected, and 
Truth Vindicated, in a Reply to the 
Rev. Mr. Solomon Williams’s Book ...,’’ 
Works, IV, 465-466. 


. See Sereno Dwight’s life of Edwards, 


Works, I, 300-305, and Perry Miller’s 
article on Stoddard, Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, XXXIV, 305-308. 

for Communion,’’ 
Works, IV, 302, 333-334, 366. 


. Ibid., pp. 365-368. Edwards expressed 


disappointment in the revival for not 
increasing the frequency of this ‘‘ feast- 
day with God’s saints’’ and indicated 
weekly celebration as the norm 
(‘*Thoughts on the Revival,’’ Works, 
IV, 273-274). 


. ‘*Misrepresentations Corrected,’’ Works, 


IV, 467-468 and n. 

‘*Qualifications for | Communion,’’ 
Works, IV, 301. ‘‘To say a man is vis- 
ibly a saint, but not visibly a real saint, 
but only visibly a visible saint, is a very 
absurd way of speaking ... and to use 
words without signification’’ (ibid.). 
Ibid., pp. 320ff. Confirmation is ad- 
mission to the Eucharist. ‘‘What is 
there pretended to be done in episcopal 
Confirmation, that Christ did not de- 
sign the Lord’s Supper for?’’—‘‘ Mis- 
cellanies,’’ No. 207. 


. Ibid., p, 432. 
. Ibid., pp. 285-286 (Preface). 
. For example, by H. M. Dexter, The 


Congregationalism of the Last Three 
Hundred Years, as Seen in Its Litera- 
ture (New York, 1880), p. 487n. 

for | Communion,’’ 
Works, IV, 423ff. 

425. 


for | Communion,’’ 
Works, IV, 427; ‘‘Miscellanies,’’ No. 
595. 


. *Miscellanies,’’ No. 485. 
90. 
. Ibid. ‘‘There is just so much differ- 


Ibid., No. 689. 


ence between this covenanting and the 
invisible covenanting with a believing 
soul, and no more, as will naturally and 
necessarily arise from God’s acting in 
the one case as the Searcher of hearts, 
and in the other not, supposing God in 
both cases to proceed on the same 
foundation and with the same drift’’ 
(ibid.). 

Ibid., No. 539. 

It is significant that the imputationist 
Charles Hodge listed, as Edwards’ sole 
departures from Old Calvinism, these 
two: ‘‘that he taught Stapfer’s scheme 
of the mediate imputation of Adam/’s 
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enced Edwards’ doctrine of the unity 


sin?’ and ‘‘that he held an eccentric 
of the Church. 


philosophical theory of the nature of 

virtue, as consisting wholly in love to 94, See especially his article, ‘‘ Jonathan 
being in general’’ (<‘Jonathan Ed- Edwards’ Sociology of the Great Awak- 
wards and the Successive Forms of New ening,’’ New England Quarterly, XxI 
Divinity,’’ Biblical Repertory and (1948), 50-77. 

Princeton Review, XXX [1858], 589). 95. L. J. Trinterud, The Forming of an 
Both of these, as we have shown, in- American Tradition (Philadelphia, 
volve elements of realism whieh influ- 1949), p. 180. 
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“John Calvin, the Teacher. The Cor- 
relation Between Instruction and 
Nurture within Calvin’s Concept of 
Communion.” By George Aiken 
Taylor, (First Presbyterian Church, 
Alexandria, Louisiana) Duke Uni- 
versity, 1953. Director: Ray C. Pe- 
try. 


This is an investigation into a 
hitherto relatively unexplored area of 
Calvin’s thought: the teaching ministry 
of the Church. It relates the instruc- 
tional emphasis in Calvin’s thought 
primarily to his religious epistemology. 
But it also finds that a preoccupation 
with instruction lay at the heart (and 
is essential to an understanding) of 
Calvin’s views on the Word, the 
Church, the task of the Ministry, 
Christian nurture and effective civil 
government. This study finds a close 
connection between teaching and the 
redemptive task of the Church which 
casts new light upon the Church’s 
function as a mother, upon Calvin’s 
identification of religious experience 
with the knowledge of God and upon 
Calvin’s understanding of the Word in 
its relation to preaching and the sacra- 
ments. 


For Calvin, the chief means of Grace 
is the Word, which is the true, earthly 
reflection of the eternal and _ living 
Word, Christ. For man to receive 
Grace, he must be exposed to Grace, 
which means, frankly and _ literally, 
being exposed to the Word or to the 
content of the Word expressed in 
“doctrine.” A person, hearing the 
Word, hears God speak; a person, re- 
ceiving the Word, admits the divine 
light; and a person, learning the truth 
contained in the Word, thereby re- 
ceives Grace. Because the Word is 
the channel of Grace, the preacher of 
the Word is the most important human 
agent in the divine economy of salva- 
tion, the teaching of the Word is the 
most important function of the preach- 
er, and pure doctrine (or an accurate 
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representation of the Word) is the 
sine qua non of the Sacraments and of 
an experience of salvation. Thus Cal- 
vin spoke of “teaching” in virtually 
every context in which “preaching” 
would have been appropriate. He ac- 
cepted the recitation of the Catechism 
as a valid profession of faith. He con- 
demned false teachers (Servetus) above 
all criminals. Thus, too, the com- 
munion of saints, as the mliew within 
which teaching occurs, is exalted, and 
the church, as the communio sanctor- 
um, becomes essential to salvation. 

In short, John Calvin believed that 
a child of God was one who had been 
taught, who had experienced thereby 
the coercive action of the truth of 
God contained in the proximate Word, 
had reached an understanding of the 
truth of God by the internal testimony 
of the Holy Spirit and thus had at- 
tained a vital faith identifiable with 
“knowledge” which was _ essentially 
acknowledgment, love and trust. Be- 
cause, for him, the process involved 
a vital, “substantial” union with Christ, 
the Communio Sanctorum, with its 
dynamic interrelations, became an es- 
sential context. 

In the main, this study has taken for 
its sources the everyday fruits of Cal- 
vin’s teaching ministry: his sermons, 
commentaries, homilies and lectures, 
together with the records and minutes 
of the various ecclesiastical bodies of 
Geneva. 


“Bossuet and the Protestants: A 
Chapter in the Seventeenth Century 
Struggle for Religious Allegiance in 
France.” By James M. Moudy 
(Dean, Atlantic Christian College, 
Wilson, N. C.) Duke University 
1953. Director: Ray C. Petry. 


Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet (1627- 
1704) was one of those clerics closest 
to Louis XIV in the years leading up 
to his 1685 revocation of Henry IV’s 
Edict of Nantes. Twice bishop, preach- 
er extraordinary, preceptor to the 
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Dauphin, irenic polemicist, he was 
French Protestantism’s most effective 
religious opponent. He strongly cham- 
pioned conciliarism and opposed the 
rising doctrine of papal infallibility. 
No studies of Bossuet’s work have been 
published in this country, and in Eng- 
land only a handful have been printed 
in this century. The large collection 
of Bossuet materials in Duke Univer- 
sity Library furnished the unusual op- 
portunity for this study. 

Bossuet was born at Dijon, studied 
in Paris, at Navarre, and received a 
doctorate in 1652, without first-hand 
contact with Protestantism. Metz, 
where Bossuet claimed a benefice at 
twenty-five, was a Protestant strong- 
hold, and here Bossuet had his first 
real encounter with the rival system, 
an encounter occasioned by an intem- 
perate catechism of the Protestant pas- 
tor Paul Ferry which claimed salva- 
tion was no longer possible through 
Rome. Bossuet penned a refutation, 
which though irenic and polished, was 
as jejune in argument as Ferry’s. But 
it did demonstrate a naive but sincere 
belief which Bossuet never outgrew, 
namely, that ignorance and blindness 
had caused the Protestant schism, and 
that clear and kindly restatements of 
the Roman position would draw all 
men back into the Catholic fold. 

Bossuet came to the attention of the 
court by his eloquence and became one 
of its designated preachers. More at- 
tention came when the startling con- 
version of the Protestant Marshal 
Turenne was credited largely to Bos- 
suet and to his Exposition de la Doc- 
trine de l’Eglise Catholique. Bossuet 
was rewarded with a bishopric and with 
the preceptorship of the Dauphin. 
During the decade of preceptorship, 
he engaged in little preaching or in 
work which would bring him into con- 
tact with Protestants. However, he 
disputed privately with Jean Claude, 
who from 1670 until the Revocation 
was the soul of French Protestantism. 
Both men later went into print, vol- 
uminously, with their versions of the 
debate. Bossuet, who in his Exposition 
appeared to believe the Eucharist to be 
the main point of argument, now saw 
that the main point of divergence lay 


in the doctrine of the church. Fénelon 
realized that this work (Conférence 
avec Claude) was Bossuet’s finest, and 
because later scholars have all but ig- 
nored it, this dissertation gives it a 
fairly thorough hearing. 

Bossuet’s part in the Revocation is 
judged to be exceedingly small, with 
first blame going to Louis himself, 
second to the French clergy, third to 
Huguenot provocations, and last to 
Rome and Bossuet. He had already 
produced a work (Politique tirée des 
Propres Paroles de lEcriture Sainte) 
which is the classical statement on the 
divine right of kings and which dealt 
thoroughly with Louis’ right and duty 
toward heretics. Bossuet’s rationaliza- 
tion of Revocation lacked only a de- 
tailed arraignment of Protestants as 
heretics, and this he performed in his 
remarkably careful and documented 
history of Protestantism (Histoire des 
Variations des Eglises Protestantes). 
Until his death he labored mightily in 
his diocese to attempt to assimilate 
without force the former Protestants 
who had not fled, and there is almost 
no record of any violence carried out 
by the dragonnades in his area, de- 
spite Baird’s use of a few shreds of 
evidence to support a contrary conclu- 
sion. 

Within Bossuet’s lifetime and part- 
ly by his efforts, France was saved 
from Protestantism. Whether it was 
saved for Catholicism will have to be 
answered by students of the modern 
period. 


“The Problem of Revelation and 
Reason in the Thought of Charles 
Chauncy.” By Norman Brantley 
Gibbs (First Presbyterian Church, 
Jackson, Tenn.). Duke University, 
1953. Director: H. Shelton Smith. 


No definitive evaluation of Chaun- 
cy’s contribution to American religious 
thought has been published. The under- 
lying purpose of this dissertation is to 
invite others to establish a first-hand 
acquaintance with a significant attempt 
to reinterpret the seventeenth century 
Puritan teaching concerning reason 
and revelation in the light of eighteenth 
century rationalism and the emotion- 
alism of the Great Awakening. 


See 
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Chauncy’s answer to the double 
challenge of the Awakening and the 
Enlightenment was inspired by the 
writings of John Locke, John Taylor, 
John Tillotson, and Richard Baxter. 
Their views of revelation and reason 
illuminate Chauncy’s discussions on 
the subject. For that reason, a com- 
parison of their views with his is of- 
fered at several points. 


Man’s nature, in his view, is en- 
feebled by the fall, and, inevitably, 
further corrupted by individual sin. 
At the same time, he stressed the ra- 
tional and moral abilities retained by 
fallen man. His version of the uni- 
versal, though corruptible, moral sense 
amounts to an affirmation of a moral 
a priort element in man. His initial 
Lockian psychology is transformed by 
this principle. He took a lower view 
of “natural religion” than did Tillotson 
or even Baxter, and he affirmed the 
qualitative difference between “natur- 
al” and “revealed” religion. 

Like Baxter, he emphasized the cor- 
tupting effect of universal sin upon 
man’s reason, and the rectification of 
reason through sanctification. Conver- 
sion alone is not sufficient for this end. 


Christ is the one Mediator through 
whose sacrificial and atoning death all 
men must be saved. 


Chauncy agreed with Chillingworth, 
Hooker, and Baxter as to the initial 
role of reason in the recognition of 
the authority of Scripture. He then 
affirmed John Owen’s view of the de- 
cisive character of the internal evi- 
dence and the witness of the Spirit. 
The intrinsic truth of the Gospel in 
the Scriptures is its ultimate authority. 
Understood in this manner, the biblical 
revelation is supreme in religion. 


The culmination of revelation and 
reason is saving faith. It is the prod- 
uct of the Spirit’s illumination of the 
Gospel in the Scripture to corrected 
reason. Faith begins in the understand- 
ing and fills the heart and life thréugh 
it. The emotions of fear and love may 
move the reason toward the accept- 
ance of revelation. However, no ir- 
rational approach to faith is possible; 
it cannot be a blind leap. “Common 
faith” is intellectual assent only. “Spe- 
cial faith” is the total response of the 
whole person to God’s revelation. The 
sphere of the latter is the total life 
and all of life’s relationships. 








The Testaments of the Twelve Pa- 
triarchs. By Dr. M. DE JoNGE. 
Assen, Holland: van Gorcum, 1953. 
Pp. 184. Unbound, 9.50 guilders; 
bound, 10.90. 


For readers of Church History the 
importance of de Jonge’s book lies not 
so much in its examination of the 
textual tradition of the Testaments 
and its rejection of the independent 
testimony of the Armenian version as 
in the conclusions the author draws 
from this evidence. He goes on to 
argue (a) that there is almost no 
textual evidence for Christian interpo- 
lations and remarkably little evi- 
dence of any kind for them, and that 
(b) we have the Testaments (in a 
Cambridge manuscript on which 
Grabe and Sinker based their editions) 
just about as they were written. 
Therefore the Testaments are a Chris- 
tian work, composed with lavish use 
of Jewish sources between 190 and 
225 A.D. 

The remarkably careful textual and 
literary analysis of the Testaments 
certainly points to the conclusion that 
they are Christian, and even should 
Hebrew or Aramaic Testaments turn 
up among the Dead Sea Scrolls, such 
evidence would not disprove de Jonge’s 
arguments concerning the Testaments 
we have. I am not convinced, how- 
ever, that they need to be dated as 
late as 190. He points out that they 
are first mentioned by Origen in his 
Homilies on Joshua 15, 6 (pp. 121- 
28), and lists five points which cor- 
respond to the Old Testament exe- 
gesis of Hippolytus. However, the no- 
tion that Satan rules the tribe of Dan 
is presumably older than the Irenaeus 
passage de Jonge quotes; the notion 
that Joseph was a type of Christ is 
found already in Justin’s Dialogue; 
and the other three items impress me 
as bits of exegesis which could have 
been produced by any Christian exe- 
gete of the second century. The fact 
that some of them specifically occur 
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for the first time in Hippolytus should 
not be taken to mean that Hippolytus 
was actually the first to use them, 
and—pace de Jonge—he may well 
have used the Testaments. The other 
parallels he provides throughout his 
study suggest that the Testaments 
could easily come from the middle of 
the second century, when a lively in- 
terest in Jewish haggadah is reflected 
by Justin (and, a generation later, 
by Theophilus). 

DeJonge’s study is a model of meth- 
od in textual and literary analysis, and 
its historical conclusion is of great 
importance in tying some more of 
the strings which bind second-century 
Judaism and Christianity together. 
There must have been far more com- 
munication between Jews and Chris- 
tians' during this period than was 
once supposed, and along with the 
line of Ignatius, Barnabas, and the 
anti-Jewish gnostics there was another 


line, held for example by Hermes, 


Justin (in part), the Testaments, and 
Theophilus. In addition, we now know 
that speculative Judaism strongly in- 
fluenced Valentinus (in the Gospel of 
Truth; cf. Puech and Quispel in 
Vigiliae Christianae 1954, 22-39). We 
must remember that Marcion was ex- 
pelled from the Roman church, even 
at the price of 200,000 sesterces! 

Rospert M. Grant 
University of Chicago. 





The Broadening Church: A Study 
of Theological Issues in the Pres- 
byterian Church Since 1869. By 
Lerrerts A. LortscHeER. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1954. 195 pp. $4.75. 


The Associate Professor of Church 
History at Princeton Seminary here 
discusses theological issues in the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. A. since 
1869. This is not a history of that 
Church’s theology, but an appraisal 
of the forces which in the last century 
have challenged its theology, and the 
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varied reactions of different elements 
within the Church. 

The thesis is that the theological 
history of the denomination has re- 
volved around two main groups; one 
with a Scottish and Scotch-Irish nu- 
cleus stressing “precise theological 
formulation, the professional and dis- 
tinct character of the ministry, and 
orderly and authoritarian church gov- 
ernment”; the other with a New Eng- 
land, English and Welsh core em- 
phasizing “spontaneity, vital impulse, 
and adaptability.” It is claimed that 
these groups, having separated twice 
before 1869, have also been responsible 
for the chief theological tensions with- 
in the Church since that time. The 
struggle occurred in two main phas- 
es. The first, from 1889 to 1903, fo- 
cussed on the trials of Professors 
Briggs, Smith and McGiffert, and re- 
sulted in the almost complete triumph 
of the conservatives. The second, from 
1922 to 1936, began with the Fosdick 
case in New York and terminated in 
the withdrawal of the Church’s ex- 
treme right wing headed by J. Gresh- 
am Machen. The really decisive fore- 
es, we are told, were not theological 
hut ecclesiastical, leading to a more 
inclusive churchmanship tolerant of 
divergent viewpoints. It is alleged 
that Princeton Seminary with its un- 
compromising defense of Biblical in- 
errancy was a determinative factor in 
the struggle, the Church as a whole 
at first approving and later repudiat- 
ing this stand. 

Dr. Loetscher presents a fairly con- 
vincing case for his theory of the 
liberal-conservative alignment within 
the Church being a continuation of the 
earlier New School-Old School di- 
vision, while conceding that the iden- 
tification cannot be pressed too far. 
With all the exceptions that must be 
made, however, it would appear that 
further investigation is needed before 
the thesis is accepted as proved. On 
the issues which proved most contro- 
versial during the period covered by 
this study the two groups seem, at 
first, to have been in essential agree- 
ment. It is probably true, however, 
that in the long run the New School 
tradition was somewhat more flexible. 


One is surprised at the tenacity of 
conservative opinion within the Church 
in the early twentieth century. At a 
time when most Presbyterian bodies 
in the Anglo-Saxon world were dis- 
creetly avoiding dogmatic pronounce- 
ments on controverted theological is- 
sues, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. A. was 
committing itself unequivocally. It is 
ironic that the Adopting Act of 1729, 
designed to permit some breadth of 
interpretation by requiring conformity 
to the Westminster Standards only 
in “essential and necessary articles of 
faith” proved a bulwark to the con- 
servatives in the early 1900’s by per- 
mitting them to define these articles 
in ultra-conservative terms. 

The book is interestingly written 
and carefully documented, with ex- 
tensive use of contemporary sources. 
Not all of its conclusions will pass 
unchallenged, but it is a noteworthy 
contribution to our understanding of 
this largest branch of American Pres- 
byterianism. 

H. Keir Markeii 
Presbyterian College 
Montreal, Canada 


Das Selbstzengnis Kaiser Konstan- 
tins, By HERMANN DoOrrtes, Ab- 
handlungen der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in GottIngen, Phil- 
ologisch-Historische Klasse, 1954, 
pp. 431. 


If we would understand Constantine, 
we must listen to Constantine. The 
first step is to assemble, sift and study 
all of the utterances attributed to him. 
There are many, and most are not in 
doubt. The letters concerned with the 
Donatist and Arian schisms are not 
impugned, nor the speech at Nicaea. 
Six other documents have been called 
into question. Among them the most 
important are the Oratio ad Sanctorum 
Coetum and the letter to Sapor. Pro- 


fessor Dorries brings all of these to 


the test of the undisputed documents 
and concludes that even in the case of 
the most dubious the considerations 
in favor outweigh those to the con- 
trary. In addition to these letters and 
speeches, there are laws and inscrip- 
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tions. The total body of material is im- 
pressive. 

On the basis of so much evidence a 
plausible picture can be reconstructed 
of Constantine’s own view of his role 
in history, of his aspirations, his at- 
titude to the Christian Church and to 
the Christian religion. The traditional 
picture of syncretism is confirmed, 
though in subtler forms than has com- 
monly been supposed, for Constantine 
was no less an intellectual than Julian 
the Apostate. In accord with Hellen- 
istic thought Constantine preferred to 
speak of God in abstract terms as 
providence. This divine being created 
the world and men and takes cogniz- 
ance of their behavior. Those who 
worship him aright are vindicated. 
The true manner of his worship has 
been disclosed through the sending of 
His son, who has also confirmed the 
law of nature through His teaching 
and example. His miracles were declar- 
atory of His power and pre-eminently 
the miracle of the Resurrection by 
which He triumphed over death and 
bestows upon His followers the gift 
of immortality. Christ had to die in 
order that He might rise, but His 
death has no other significance. The 
cross plavs no part in the theology of 
Constantine. God allowed the followers 
of Christ to be persecuted but at length 
raised up a champion in the person of 
Constantine and called him by a def- 
inite experience, which he regretted not 
to have received earlier. By virtue of 
this call Constantine became the man 
of God or servant of God, and, because 
of his loyalty to the true worship, God 
granted him victory over all his foes. 

His mission thereafter was to re- 
store vitality to ancient Rome and to 
inaugurate an age of peace and amity. 
This should be done by combining the 
classical virtues of concord and mag- 
nanimity with the Christian qualities 
of meekness, forgiveness and love. In 
this program Constantine expected to 
be aided by the Christian Church. He 
looked upon the bishops as with him 
co-servants of God. Their judgment 
in matters spiritual was to be esteemed 
as highly as that of Christ and in civil 
affairs even more highly than that 
of secular magistrates. Paganism 
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should not be eradicated by the state, 
though in a measure restricted. UI- 
timately it would have to be over- 
come by the persuasiveness of the true 
religion of which Constantine in the 
letter to Sapor, the Persian, announced 
himself as a missionary. 

This picture which Constantine 
draws of himself is roughly confirmed 
by the Vita from the pen of Eusebius, 
the genuineness of which is defended. 
The vision of the cross, however, may 
be called into doubt because the cross 
had so little significance for Constan- 
tine, but the fact of a conversion is sub- 
stantiated. This body of material sug- 
gests to the reviewer that Constantine 
deliberately attempted to curb in some 
measure those three tendencies which 
Rostovzeff claimed to have been dom- 
inant in the three hundred years prior 
to his accession, namely the barbariza- 
tion of the army, the militarization of 
the state and the orientalization of the 
Emperor. Constantine proclaimed him- 
self as the restorer of ancient Rome 
and reproved Licinius for introducing 
barbarian legislation. Secondly, al- 
though, of course, he did not dismiss 
the army, he introduced a counterpoise 
by conferring upon the bishops a sig- 
nificant measure of civil administra- 
tion and, although the cultus of the 
Emperor was not entirely abandoned, 
Constantine made a tremendous break 
when he renounced his claim to 
divinity. 

This total body of material thus so 
assiduously collected and rigorously 
examined gives one a deeper sense of 
confidence with regard to the picture 
of the first Christian Emperor. 

Rotanp H. Barnton 
Yale Divinity School 





Tello and Theotonio, the Twelfth- 
century Founders of the Monastery 
of Santa Crus in Coimbra. E. Aus- 
TIN O’MALLEy. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University of America 
Press, 1954. vii, 178 pp. $2.00. 


Despite the ecclesiastical title, Broth- 
er O’Malley’s dissertation is also an 
important contribution to the early 
political history of Portugal. Prior 
Theotonio (1082-1162) lived not only 
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about the time in which Jxfante or 
Principe Afonso Henriques broke 
away from ties with Castile and as- 
sumed the title of king as of a separate 
state (ca. 1140), but also during the 
the Second Crusade, the sole success 
of which was the liberation of Lisbon 
from Islamic rule. Archdeacon Tello 
(1076-1136) did not live to see the in- 
dependence of his country, but cer- 
tainly had a share in that achievement. 
Part of the movement toward national 
differentiation was the struggle to 
secure the privileges of the monastery 
of Santa Cruz, of which King Afonso 
I was a patron and benefactor. Ulti- 
mately it became the first monastery in 
Portugal under the protection of the 
Holy See (1135). Eight years after- 
ward the nation itself became a fief 
of the papacy. To some degree both ac- 
complishments were the labor of the 
same interested parties. “The history 
of the monastery ran parallel to the 
history of the young kingdom, and the 
success of one became the success of 
the other” (pp. 116f.). 

Both Tello and Theotonio had trav- 
eled widely: both had, for example, 
been to Palestine. But Tello was the 
active “Martha” of their establish- 
ment and Theotonio was the contem- 
plative “Mary.” Tello was concerned 
about construction of buildings ; Theo- 
tonio, about the interior life of the in- 
stitution. That is not to assert, of 
course, an absolute division of labor, 
because the result was a cooperative 
effort of two men devoted to God and 
Holy Church. The constitution of the 
organization was based on the customal 
of Saint Ruf at Avignon, which in 
turn drew upon the Rules of Saint 
Augustine, of Saint Chrodegang of 
Metz, and of the Council of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (816/817). The favor ex- 
hibited toward the new foundation by 
Saint Bernard of Clairvaux is signifi- 
cant, especially since he was of the 
strict observance while Santa Cruz was 
of the moderate persuasion. Even 
Saint Bernard was perhaps aware that 
not all men could be Cistercians, al- 
though he appeared frequently to 
equate Christianity itself with mona- 
chism. 

The author narrates (p. 143) a 


simple story of the capture of cne of 
the canons of Santa Cruz by Saracen 
brigands. The prisoner was taken by 
the bandits to the city of Elvas, then 
still in Muslim hands. The date was 
1148. Through the prayers of Prior 
Theotonio the man was at length re- 
leased. I was particularly drawn to 
that brief account because of the date 
and the name of the town. Four cen- 
turies later a knight of the same town 
whose name is uncertain published his 
True Relation of the famed De Soto 
expedition of which he had been one 
of the numerous Portuguese cavaliers. 
In that volume and other similar ones 
American Indian temples are usually 
referred to as “mosques.” The lapse 
of four hundred years between the 
days of Theotonio and the conquista- 
dores had not effaced the grim memory 
of Moorish occupation. 

Two remarks seem to deserve spe- 
cial attention not for any intrinsic 
originality but for our frequent neglect 
of them. The first is the reminder (p. 
99) that occasionally in the twelfth 
century kings in Spain emploved the 
title emperor (the Roman emperor— 
holy or otherwise—was by no means 
the only claimant to that designation, 
as we all too often tend to forget). 
The second is expressed (p. 94) in an 
alleged boast of Archbishop Joao Pe- 
culiar of Braga that “in his own land 
he alone was pope” (when consider- 
ing medieval anti-papalism let us not 
ignore the unguarded statements of 
many metropolitan prelates). 

Brother O’Malley’s book is a fine 
tribute to the director of his thesis. 
Father Ziegler of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. 

ALLEN CABANISS 
University, Mississippi 





The Bequines and Beghards in Me- 
dieval Culture with special emphasis 
on the Belgian scene. By ERNEST 
W. McDonneti. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Rutgers University 
Press, 1954. xvii & 643 pages. 
$10.00. 


Strictly speaking, this is less a re- 
view than a set of observations on a 
treasury of researches in an unexploit- 
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ed field. The work is fascinating enough 
to be read through in a single sitting, 
if 574 crowded pages of highly docu- 
mented materials were susceptible of 
that. Actually, the very wealth of 
suggestive leads and scarcely tapped 
literature conduces more to re-read- 
ing and resavoring than to finishing 
and criticizing. 

The author makes it clear that here 
is no first venture into an esoteric 
field. The brotherhoods and _sister- 
hoods here studied have not been un- 
explored. Neither have they been de- 
picted, however, in properly balanced, 
historical perspective—not even in 
continental literature; certainly not in 
English. The purpose here is “first, 
to present to the English reader the 
beguine-beghard movement broadly 
conceived as a cultural force, and sec- 
ondly, to examine immediately, with 
the desirability of a synthetic treatment 
in mind, the three types of sources: 1) 
hagiographical and literary references ; 
2) the Roman bullarium, conciliar 
legislation, and chronicles; and 3) 
testaments, property deeds, and town 
ordinances” (p. viii). This is indeed 
a many-sided investigation to be re- 
duced at the greatest peril from its 
natural complexities to any easily ob- 
servable simplicity. The author with- 
holds no tribute of appreciation for 
past labors whether it concerns the 
rather more researched beguine move- 
ment or the less intensively studied 
beghards. The rich diversity of Mr. 
McDonnell’s book is evidence of his 
own refusal to over-generalize. 

The sweep of this investigation is 
amply disciplined in its systematic 
subdivisions and in its almost unex- 
celled source-secondary documentation. 
In its six parts, the book examines, 
first, “A Case Study In The Vita 
Apostolica.’ Accented here are the 
primacy of the Oignies-Sur-Sambre 
coenobium of St. Nicholas, especially 
in relation to Mary; the Belgian career 
of the versatile Jacques de Vitry under 
Mary’s influence; together with spir- 
itual curacy, and the discipline of the 
semi-religious of Oignies and Nivelles. 
“The Puritan Ethic in Liege” is illu- 
minating. 

Part II is a painstaking inquiry 





into “The Extraregular in State and 
Society”—unquestionably one of the 
strongest sections of the book. The 
consideration of “Social Origins: The 
Frauenfrage” is a model of balanced, 
scholarly appraisal of divergent theses 
as they involve the roles of wealth, 
poverty, and religious motivation in- 
teracting on the social scene. Such 
chapters as those on the via media, 
apostolic poverty, and hierarchial pro- 
tection are balanced in excellence with 
those considering the relationship of 
brotherhoods and. sisterhoods to in- 
dulgences, interdict, royal patronage, 
and industry. 

Part III, on “Spiritual Currents in 
Belgium and Rhineland” has a provo- 
cative treatment of “Hildegarde of 
Bingen and Belgian Mysticism,” as 
well as a lead analysis of Beguine- 
Cistercian spirituality. Because of his 
own large interest in the mendicant 
orders, medieval preaching, and mys- 
ticism, the present reviewer finds the 
first three parts—especially I, iii, IT, 
i-v, III, i, iv, the most rewarding of 
the entire book. But even such chap- 
ters as those on Dominican preaching, 
and Meister Eckhart on pastoral care, 
cannot rightfully obscure the pertinence 
of the last three parts, with their large 
bearing on problems of devotional lit- 
erature, heresy, and inquisition. 

The strength and weakness of this 
book are well-nigh one. It is the ex- 
haustive, yet ever unexhausted, re- 
searching of the book into less known 
phenomena, especially in the Belgian 
quarter, that impedes any clear impact 
in the form of inescapable, basic con- 
clusions. Yet this is far from fatal in 
a work whose greatest contribution is 
a patient, unhurried, setting down of 
the maddeningly incoercible and un- 
generalizable interactions of personal- 
social experience. 

This is a good example of the cumu- 
lative fruitage borne by generations of 
good teaching and research, the recip- 
rocal buttressing of academic founda- 
tions and subsidized university presses, 
and the mutualizing benefits for all 
historical fields of solid research in 
any one field. This reviewer will con- 
sistently revert to this book, in teach- 
ing and research, for a variety of in- 
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sights into medieval liturgy, canon law, 
economic-social theory, monasticism, 
mysticism, and predication—all of these 
intimately related to ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Text, notes, bibliographies, in- 
dexes, print and type, make this a 
stellar publication. 

Ray C. Petry 
Duke University 





“Luther als Ausleger der Synopti- 
ker,” Forschungen zur Geschichte 
und Lehre des Protesantismus, 
Zehnte Reihe, Band V. By WALTHER 
von LoEWENICH. Miinchen: Chr. 
Kaiser Verlag, 1954, pp. 303. 


Modern Roman Catholic polemic has 
availed itself of that recent Biblical 
criticism which sees within the New 
Testament itself Christian varieties. 
That being the case, if Luther was an 
extreme Paulinist, he must have neg- 
lected variant and valid aspects of the 
gospel. Professor Loewenich, concern- 
ed with this problem, addressed him- 
self earlier to the Johannine element in 
Luther’s theology. Here he turns to 
the Synoptics. He finds that Luther 
was so full orbed in his theology that 
he does indeed import Pauline and 
Johannine elements into the Synoptic 
interpretation. But conversely he 
brings the Synoptics into play in in- 
terpreting the rest. The first three 
Gospels enable him, in accord with the 
Chalcedonian doctrine of the two 
natures, to picture the human side of 
Christ with great vividness and con- 
crete detail, often elaborated by a 
lively imagination within a German 
setting. The weakest aspect of Lu- 
ther’s Synoptic interpretation is at the 
point of those passages which incul- 
cate good works and offer a reward 
for their performance. Luther in- 
variably insists that the good work is 
the fruit of faith and the reward is an 
act of grace rather than the genuine 
recognition of merit. Nor is Luther 
quite at home in early Christian escha- 
tology. He was closer, of course, in 
this regard to the New Testament 
than were those who allegorized escha- 
tology altogether, for Luther did be- 
lieve in the literal and not-too-distant 
coming of the Lord Jesus. Neverthe- 


less, in the interim he had a dectrine 
of the two kingdoms of a sort only 
faintly adumbrated in the New Testa- 
ment. All in all, however, one may say 
that Luther discovered in the Synop- 
tics his entire theology, sometimes by 
doing a measure of violence to the 
text, but often by reason of deep study 
and profound insight. 

Quotations from Luther in this work 
by reason of space are scant, but ref- 
erences to his writings are copious. 

Rotanp H. BaIntTon 
Yale Divinity School 





The History and Character of Cal- 
vinism. By JoHN T. McNEILL. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1954. 466 pp. $6.00. 


Here is another valuable product of 
the alert scholarship of John T. Mc- 
Neill. We have before us a carefully 
organized and well-written text of 
500 pages, heavily packed with histori- 
cal facts, covering the history of Re- 
formed Protestantism from its incep- 
tion in the sixteenth-century up to the 
present day. As the dust-jacket af- 
firms, it is a text which the layman, 
as well as the student and pastor, can 
read. But the reading goes slowly, 
though not monotonously. There is an 
appealing precision, vigor, and move- 
ment to the writing. The reader’s in- 
terest is constantly stirred: he wants 
to push on to see the story completed. 
And he is abundantly rewarded for 
his time and effort. 

The book consists of four Parts. 
In Part I, McNeill tells in detail the 
story of the first of the two chief 
movements which constituted Reform- 
ed Protestantism. He gives a sketch of 
the ecclesiastical and political situa- 
tion in German Switzerland prior to 
the Reformation, directing our atten- 
tion to the rise of humanism and bib- 
lical scholarship, which formed a part 
of Zwingli’s background. After outlin- 
ing Zwingli’s family background and 
education, the Reformer’s exciting 
career in Glarus, Einsiedeln, and Zur- 
ich is presented. Zwingli’s determined 
evangelical leadership, pivoted upon 
preaching from Scriptural sources, and 
his solid Biblical scholarship are clear- 
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ly and interestingly described. The 
author draws carefully a picture of the 
Reformer’s problems and_ leadership 
in the face of both Roman and Swiss 
opposition, Anabaptist enthusiasm, and 
other troublesome issues such as the 
recruiting of mercenary troops. Zwing- 
li's life comes to a thundering close on 
the battlefield, where he dies a Chris- 
tian death but with Socratic words on 
his lips: “They may kill the body, but 
not the soul.” A separate chapter is 
devoted mainly to Bullinger’s subse- 
quent leadership, with some attention 
given to the work of Capito, Bucer, 
and Oecolampadius. This part of the 
story of the origin of Reformed Prot- 
estantism is brought to an end with a 
survey of the transformations which 
were effected in doctrine, the use of 
Scripture, discipline, and worship up 
to the time of the formulation of the 
First Helvetic Confession (1536). 


In Part II, “Calvin and the Ref- 
ormation in Geneva,” the author traces 
in nine chapters the life and work of 
John Calvin, who headed the second 
of the great movements which formed 
Reformed Protestantism. We learn of 
Calvin’s educational experiences at the 
Collége des Capettes, the University 
of Paris, Orléans, Bourges, and finally 
at the College of Royal Lecturers. As 
the story is told, Calvin’s relations 
with the de Hangest family, Olivétan, 
the Cop family, Budé, Wolmar and 
others are brought to our attention. 
His humanist period finds its culmina- 
tion in the Seneca Commentary (1532), 
which was singularly unsuccessful 
despite its merits. The author describes 
the forces at work on Calvin leading 
to his ‘‘sudden conversion,” which is 
probably to be dated in 1534 near the 
time of an interview with Lefévre. Mc- 
Neill devotes a single chapter to the 
production and literary history of the 
Institutes (1536-1559). Special notice 
is taken of the literary importance of 
the first French version (1541). The 
author discusses the significance of 
the text and preface of the Institutes 
but there is no extended treatment at 
this point of Calvin’s theology. A later 
chapter discusses in brief some of the 
salient features of Calvin’s theological 
position. The Reformer’s call by Farel 


to work in Geneva, his early work 
there, the production of his Instruction 
in Faith, and the struggle between 
Calvin and the Geneva councils which 
led to his ouster (1538) are vividly 
set forth. A chapter recounts his Stras- 
bourg activities. Following a descrip- 
tion of Calvin’s return to Geneva 
(1541), the author treats in some de- 
tail the important Ordinances of the 
Church of Geneva and carries forward 
the story of his leadership to the time 
when Geneva was a highly instructed 
and disciplined Christian community. 
Episodes dealing with Calvin’s rela- 
tions with Castellio, Pierre Ameaux, 
the Perrin faction, and Michael Ser- 
vetus enliven the account of his Geneva 
struggles. By 1555 Calvin’s grasp on 
Geneva was secure. Other chapters in 
this Part describe Calvin’s sway over 
Geneva, his role as a writer and theo- 
logian, his personality and_ historical 
importance. The section on Calvin’s 
personality is an engaging and persua- 
sive argument that there were elements 
of tolerance, esthetic appreciation, and 
friendliness in the Reformer—charac- 
teristics for which he is only infre- 
quently given credit. 

Part III is entitled, “The Spread 
of Reformed Protestantism in Europe 
and America.” In France the account 
ranges from the days of Francis I, 
through the bloody Huguenot period, 
to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, shortly after the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. Beginning with 
the spadework done by the brother- 
hood movements in the Netherlands, 
McNeill traces the rise and spread of 
the Reformed movement in that terri- 
tory, taking up in their places the 
Arminian controversy and the Synod 
of Dort, and closes the story near the 
end of the seventeenth century. Other 
chapters in this Part deal with the 
history of the Reformed movement in 
Germany, Scotland, England, Treland, 
and America. 

Finally, Part IV tells of the frag- 
mentation of Calvinism during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
with emphasis on the churches in Scot- 
land and America. There is a treat- 
ment of subsequent movements toward 
reunion and ecumenicity. A chapter 
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is devoted to the impact of philosophical 
and scientific advances (e.g., Carte- 
sianism, Deism, Schleiermacher’s phi- 
losophy, Biblical criticism, et cetera) 
upon Calvinism. The history of the 
mutual relations between Calvinism 
and politico-economic thought and af- 
fairs is traced. The text closes with a 
stimulating chapter on the spirit of 
Calvinism in contradistinction to its 
outward forms, on its relation to the 
theological movement stemming from 
Barth, on its expression in contempor- 
ary Calvin scholarship, and on its 
perennial religious and cultural values. 
So one may say of it as Zwingli said 
at his hour of death, “They may kill 
the body, but not the spirit.” 

The four Parts of the text are of 
approximately equal length. The con- 
tinuity of McNeill’s story is not in- 
terrupted by massive or technical foot- 
notes: there are only a half-tlozen in 
the whole text. The reviewer discov- 
ered only a few minor typographical 
errors. The printing and binding jobs 
are good. A valuable index is append- 
ed to the text. For each Part a selected 
bibliography of 30 to 50 titles is given. 

This book should find extensive use 
as an authoritative textbook and ref- 
erence volume in its field. 

WaLcter E, STUERMANN 
University of Tulsa 





Hugh Latimer, Apostle to the Eng- 
lish. By ALLAN G. CueEster. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1954. x-261 pages. 


Latimer’s service to the English Ref- 
ormation was primarily that of a 
preacher. Having become an ardent 
convert to a scriptural faith, he thought 
of preaching as the exposition and 
forthright application of Holy Writ. 
It was in 1524, under the zealous per- 
suasion of Thomas Bilney, that, as he 
says, he “began to smell the word of 
God.” He remained ever after deeply 
grateful to “little Bilney, that blessed 
martyr of God,” who for the few 
years left to him became Latimer’s 
friend and companion. Professor Ches- 
ter regards as highly suspect the oft- 
told picturesque anecdotes, recorded in 
a Harleian manuscript, of Latimer’s 


appearances shortly after his conver- 
sion before Bishop Nicholas West of 
Ely and Cardinal Wolsey. There are 
vivid elements left, however, in Lati- 
mer’s associations with the imperilled 
Cambridge gospellers of whom Bilney 
was chief. It was in this group that, in 
this reviewer’s judgment, the English 
Reformation had its real beginning; 
and it consisted of men who had been 
stirred much more by the New Testa- 
ment of Erasmus than by Luther’s 
treatises. It was on reading in Erasmus’ 
text, “Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners,” that Bilney’s own 
deeply troubled soul found “a marvelous 
comfort and quietness.” Latimer shar- 
ed with the others this ardor for the 
Christ of the New Testament, without 
yet caring to translate the experience 
into the Lutheran doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. As in the case of Cran- 
mer, whose influence he strongly felt, 
his adoption of elements of the Con- 
tinental Reformation was cautious and 
halting. 

As university preacher, Latimer be- 
came the outstanding spokesman of 
the Cambridge brotherhood. He was in 
accord with Cranmer also in unhesitat- 
ing support of England’s withdrawal 
from papal obedience. He rose in King 
Henry’s favor, but he did not always 
obey the royal wish. Thus Chester 
makes it evident that he took ground 
against the suppression of Tyndale’s 
Bible, and was probably the anonymous 
author of an eloquent plea to the king 
for the authorization of the Scripture 
in English (1530). Even when at the 
close of an exhausting trial before 
Bishop Stokesley he was induced to 
make humiliating concessions, he was 
not compelled to declare, as was an- 
other in the same situation, against 
the circulation of the Bible to the lay 
people. After he had become bishop 
of Worcester, Latimer preached his 
famous Convocation sermon (1536), 
an utterance of great boldness favoring 
the scriptures and castigating abuses. 
The same insistence on the Bible as 
the agency of reform is seen in his 
episcopal injunctions of 1537. 

He was no less deeply convinced 
that the Holy Scriptures are to be 
preached than that they are to be read. 
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The effectiveness of his own sermons 
—attested by many who felt their po- 
tent persuasion—was such as to con- 
firm his belief in the value of a devout 
and vigilant preaching ministry. He 
cried out against the unpreaching pre- 
lates and held them up to public scorn. 
His episcopate was cut short through 
the shifting policy of Henry and the 
manipulations of Thomas Cromwell, 
and his reforming aims were largely 
thwarted during Henry’s later years. 
It was in the first half of Edward VI’s 
reign that his unique preaching talents 
found fullest expression. For about 
two years he preached frequently at 
the court. 

Describing one of Latimer’s best- 
known sermons of this period, Profes- 
sor Chester remarks : 

Its greatest merit, however, is the lively 
conereteness which, even in those parts 
which are most theological, remains pic- 
turesque and colorful after the lapse of 
four centuries. (p., 165). 


Our author has here identified the 
principal mark of Latimer’s literary 
genius, the same quality is present 
in the greater part of the preserved 
sermon texts. It is not destroyed even 
where the shorthand writer, in desper- 
ation at the preacher’s fluency, left 
gaps, nor is it wholly lost where the 
admiring editor, the Swiss-born Au- 
gustine Bernher, retouched the lan- 
guage for Elizabethan readers. Bern- 
her had been Latimer’s familiar disci- 
ple. Dr. Chester quotes his descrip- 
tion of his master’s devout, laborious 
and virtuous life. “If ever England 
had a prophet,” he exclaims, “this was 
one.” 

Dr. Chester does not allow us to 
view the great preacher as a sinless 
saint. But the characterization he 
adopts, “Apostle to the English,” is 
another phrase borrowed from his ad- 
miring contemporaries. Chester is me- 
ticulous in handling his sources; he 
so fills his pages with the minor data 
necessary to clarify the uncertainties 
left by his predessors, that generaliza- 
tions are largely hidden away. But we 
do see throughout the impressive figure 
of a fearless man who preached with 
directness, penetration and ready wit 
a gospel of personal salvation and of 


social justice, believing, as Chester 
puts it, that “in preaching lay Eng- 
land’s hope.” 

Joun T. McNEILL 
Emory University 





Science and Religion in Elizabethan 
England. By Paut H. Kocuer. The 
Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California, 1953, pp. XII, 340, $6.00. 


Professor Kocher says that by Eliza- 
bethan he means roughly 1550 to 1610, 
the period which sets in soon after the 
death of Copernicus and ends just be- 
fore Galileo’s work begins. Though he 
makes excursions into the years before 
and after this period, he does it rarely 
and only when the impulse is irresisti- 
ble. On the showing his materials are 
so varied and suggestive that one is 
tempted to go exploring in them on 
one’s own. 

Here are the chapter headings: 
Elizabethan Science, Handmaid or 
Mistress ; Theory of Knowledge ; Skep- 
ticism; The Limits of Science; Provi- 
dence, Natural Causation, and Miracle; 
Satan Exiled; The Old Heaven and 
Earth; New Cosmos; Copernicanism 
and the Bible; Astrological Fate; Man 
the Composite; The Physician as 
Atheist; God in Medicine; Body and 
Soul; The Grace of God. 

This book illustrates how far we 
have come since A. D. White’s War- 
fare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom (1896). It is true that 
Kocher deals with a few decades, and 
with one country, while White covered 
Western civilization across many cen- 
turies. But there is a difference in 
method : Kocher is widely read not only 
in the Elizabethan scientists but also 
in its theological, homiletical, and de- 
votional writers. His study is one of 
earnest historical induction. White, on 
the other hand, looked for evidence to 
sustain his thesis, and he handled it 
like a prosecuting attorney. Many 
theologians of the post-Darwin era 
perhaps deserved and needed the shock 
he gave them, but he did a disservice 
to scientists by unduly feeding their 
vanity. Kocher has done much better. 
To begin with, he knows a vast deal 
about historical theology from diligent 
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reading in theologians. He found that 
the competent theologians were men 
of wide learning, that sometimes they 
were in their own right as much scien- 
tists as theologians. 

The author sets up no straw men. 
The duel between science and theology 
is real enough, but it seems almost 
never to involve all of theology or all 
of science. Sometimes the duel is 
fought within one and the same man. 
The new science does indeed thrust 
poweriully at some older theological 
ideas. Its sword was the long and 
broad blade of a new reverence for 
matter and natural law. Take the ques- 
tion of Satan. Kocher is well aware 
that Elizabethans had not arrived at 
the conclusion of denying his existence. 
This sort of thing happened later, in 
the 17th and 18th century, when intel- 
lectuals had built of the new natural- 
ism a philosophy. Not so the Eliza- 
bethans, who had little inclination to 
deny Satan’s part in the spiritual 
temptation of man. This they left to 
divinity. But his supposed interference 
in the natural order was another mat- 
ter. Theology has long held that though 
Satan could do no miracles he could 
perform wonders (storms, pestilence, 
possession, etc.). But as psychology, 
meteorology, and medicine advanced 
the belief about Satan manipulating 
nature died of neglect. Largely unaf- 
fected remained that area of reflection 
which pertained to moral evil or sin, 
whose enormity was such that extra- 
human forces might have to be reck- 
oned with. 

Professor Kocher is clearly a dualist 
who resolutely rejects pure materialism 
as inadequate to account for the nature 
of man. It is evident, however, that 
this does not weight his scales in favor 
of his faith. The man who would write 
the new Summa Theologica for which 
he calls must possess a good measure 
of the author’s temper of mind. 

It may be asked whether the title of 
this book might not better be Science 
and Theolog~ in Elizabethan England. 
While religion is indeed the issue at 
stake, science makes its brush with it 
on theological points. In this at least 
I take Andrew D. White to have been 
more accurate. It may also be asked 


whether theology ought not to be qual- 
ified by an adjective, Science and Nat- 
ural Theology, or even Science and 
Christian Concepts of Natural Theol- 
ogy. It seems that no issue was raised 
involving the mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith, such as the deity of Christ, 
the believer’s mystical union with 
Christ, sacraments, and the like. The 
crucial points rather belong to a gen- 
eral body of belief which constitutes 
the connection of Christianity with 
Judaism, Islam, paganism and heathen- 
ism. The notion of man as a soul-body 
complex got its first formulation in 
Aristotle rather than in Christian writ- 
ers. Providence was a Stoical concept. 
It is true that Christians developed 
these ideas, so that, e.g., general prov- 
idence became particular providence; 
but for all its profounder meaning par- 
ticular providence still belongs to nat- 
ural theology. Any new Summa will 
grow in substance from a clear distinc- 
tion between that which is general and 
that which pertains to the faith’s mys- 
teries. It is the more true today when 
natural theology constitutes one of the 
fronts on which not only Christianity 
but other religions depend for survival. 
This book appeared about the same 
time as Professors Bainton’s and 
O’Malley’s studies on Servetus. It is 
thus another recent testimony to the 
light which can fall on the history of 
science from responsible acquaintance 
with theology. Too, it exemplifies the 
kind of probing to be done on a larger 
scale of the mind of Renaissance men. 
The Huntington Library is to be 
complimented on the format and print- 
ing, which are worthy of so good a 
book. 
QuIRINUS BREEN 
University of Oregon 





Congregationalism: A Restatement. 
By Daniet T. Jenkins. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 152 pp., $2.00. 


Daniel Jenkins has written another 
book which calls upon the churches in 
the reformed tradition to evaluate their 
present life in the light of the meaning 
of their heritage. In this book, ad- 
dressed particularly to Congregation- 
alists in Great Britain and America, 
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Jenkins demonstrates the importance 
of going through the “traditioning” 
process that he has theologically de- 
fined in his Tradition and the Spirit. 
The book is within the interpretation 
of Congregationalism that has P. T. 
Forsyth as one of its inspirations, and 
emphasizes that congregational free- 
dom is within a Christocentric faith, 
and exists under the Lordship of 
Christ. This means that a constant 
reformation must go on in the church, 
in part particularly directed to a re- 
consideration of the faith and life of 
the Puritans. They had no fear of con- 
fessing their faith in creeds, nor did 
they suffer under the illusion that the 
oneness of the faithful had no conse- 
quences for polity. The significance of 
a congregation seeking in church meet- 
ing what the gospel means for it is 
stressed. 

Jenkins’ book is not an_ historical 
study. There are brief sketches of 
aspects of Congregational history in 
relevant parts of the book, and fre- 
quent references are made to the Puri- 
tan past to illumine the constructive 
position. The way in which history is 
used is important. Unlike some per- 
sons who share his general interpreta- 
tion of Congregationalism, Jenkins is 
not traditionalistic and pedantic in his 
use of Seventeenth Century literature. 
He writes out of a mind that has in- 
ternalized significant meaning from 
Puritanism and the Reformation. Al- 
ways history is in dialogue with the 
contemporary situation within the 
churches called Congregational and the 
complexities of modern society. Thus, 
for example, on theological grounds 
he shows how Congregational churches 
must “remain in communion of heart 
and mind with the rest of the great 
Church,” (p. 86). This, on the level 
of polity, “means some voluntary sur- 
render of sovereignty on the part of 
Congregationalism and its councils” to 
“more widely representative bodies 
which also possess a conciliar charac- 
ter” (p. 88). Jenkins then points out 
how this is not disloyalty, but a fulfill- 
ment of the heritage of the covenant 
idea in which Congregationalism 


emerged. By understanding the way 
in which faith, doctrine, polity and the 
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life of the times were conjoined in a 
significant church life in our heritage, 
we have an understanding of the pres- 
ent difficulties and insights into the 
most promising ways to face the future. 
The book has unity, yet it is not 
repetitious. It can be read by interest- 
ed laymen without too much difficulty. 
It is a timely book, given the intense 
conflict over self-definition in Ameri- 
can Congregationalism. 
JAMES GUSTAFSON 
Yale Divinity School 





A Tale of Two Brothers, John and 
Charles Wesley. By Maser R. 
BraitsForp. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. $4.00. 


It has been said of John Wesley 
“that he had almost no private life.” 
For this reason, and also because what 
he had was not managed with con- 
spicuous success, most writers on the 
Wesleys have paid only the inescapa- 
ble minimum of attention to their per- 
sonal relationships. In 1938 Mrs. Har- 
rison attempted to make up the lack in 
her Son to Susannah. Now in A Tale 
of Two Brothers another Englishwo- 
man attacks the same general problem, 
but from a slightly different angle. Miss 
Brailsford’s main interest is in the rela- 
tionship of the Wesley brothers to each 
other, though their relationships with 
women are of course included. As to 
the latter, Miss Brailsford accepts Mrs. 
Harrison’s conclusion that John Wes- 
ley’s ineptitude was due to a “mother 
fixation.” In their relationships to each 
other, she finds a pattern: growing 
estrangement culminating in a breach. 
“The events and motives which occa- 
sioned this breach form the chief sub- 
ject of this book...” (p. 11). 

With fine psychological insight, Miss 
Brailsford traces the transformation 
of Charles’ initial loyalty through re- 
volt to determined independence of 
action. Especially illuminating is her 
treatment of Charles’ amazing and 
disastrous interference in John’s court- 
ship of Grace Murray. Quite con- 
vincingly, she ascribes Charles precipi- 
tate and disreputable action in this 
affair to his deep sense of affront that 
John had failed to keep his side of their 
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agreement that each should consult the 
other before contemplating marriage. 
Surely, if his ostensible motive in pre- 
venting John’s marriage, that is, con- 
cern lest the work suffer, were the 
primary one, the course he actually 
took tended rather toward its com- 
plete ruin. That it wasn’t ruined is, 
as: Miss Brailsford points out, some- 
thing of a miracle in itself. 

The question which brought about 
“the dissolution of the partnership” 
was that of loyalty to the Church of 
England. “To [Charles] the first ob- 
ject was the Church of England and 
the second the Methodists . . . John’s 
first object was Methodism, to which 
the Church of England made a bad 
second” (p. 252). This is true 
enough ; but it is not correct to ascribe 
John’s reiterated loyalty to the Church 
of England to mere concessions to 
Charles’ position on the matter, rather 
than to personal conviction. Granted 
that John’s actions were at variance 
with his expressed loyalty to the 
Church; but that the latter was genu- 
ine and personal is shown by the fact 
that he steadfastly refused to consider 
separation from it even after Charles’ 
death. That Charles co-operated less 
and less with John after the middle of 
the century is obvious; but I believe 
Miss Brailsford exaggerates the ef- 


fect of this defection on John. He 
was disappointed, but not embittered 
or driven to despair by it, even mo- 
mentarily. There is nothing in the 
record to show that either of the broth- 
ers doubted the other’s affection. Miss 
Brailsford herself says (p. 276) “In 
private the loyalty of his [Charles’j 
heart never wavered.” And less than 
two months after John had written 
the letter -Miss Brailsford uses to il- 
lustrate his “despair” (pp. 254, 11), 
Charles wrote from London, “Last 
night my brother came. This morning 
we spent two blessed hours with 
George Whitefield. The three-fold 
cord, we trust, will never more be 
broken.” 


The errors of the Tale of Two 
Brothers are errors of emphasis. On 
the whole, as a psychological interpre- 
tation of two personalities who left 
formidably complex records behind 
them, it is extraordinarily illuminating. 
It not only treats a phase of their lives 
which has not adequately been treated 
before, it does it convincingly, and in 
a brilliant style which makes us wish 
that literary gifts were more frequently 
wedded, as here, with productive 
scholarship. 

RiIcHARD CAMERON 


Boston University School of Theology 














MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
December 28, 1954 


President Carl E. Schneider called 
the council to order at 6:30 P.M. in 
the Library of Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, N. Y. with Robert T. Handy, 
Edward R. Hardy, Jr., Guy S. Klett, 
Sidney E. Mead, James H. Nichols, 
Wilhelm Pauck, Ray C. Petry, William 
W. Rockwell, Ernest Schwiebert and 
Raymond W. Albright present. 

The council approved the minutes of 
its previous annual meeting held De- 
cember 28, 1953, as printed in Church 
History, March, 1954. 

The president named Robert T. 
Handy and Ernest Schwiebert to audit 
the books of the treasurer, whose re- 
port was heard by the council. The 
treasurer was authorized to raise the 
commisson to publication agencies 
handling Church History to 10%. The 
council voted to order a study of our 
investments and that our committee 
on investments be reconstituted for 
this purpose, with specific instruc- 
tion to study such investment programs 
as those of the TIAA and the CREF. 

James H. Nichols reported for the 
editorial board. The council received 
the report and authorized the appro- 
priation of $2,700 for publishing 
Church History in 1955 and also the 
exchange of a maximum of ten copies 
of Church History with foreign so- 
cieties and libraries. 

Dr. Peter Fischer was authorized 
to represent the society at the 100th 
anniversary of Michigan State College 
on February 12, 1955. 

After a discussion of the report of 
the committee in charge of the Zwingli 
Papers the council voted to authorize 
L. J. Trinterud to negotiate with pub- 
lishers with a view to the publication 
of these materials. 

The secretary read communications 
from Quirinus Breen setting out the 
activities and program of the society 
on the Pacific coast. 

The secretary reported the deaths of 
J. M. Batten and Waldemar Gurian. 
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For failure to comply with the con- 
stitutional requirements the following 
persons were dropped from member- 
ship: George D. Alley, Charles E. All- 
red, Winslow E. Brown, Robert W. 
Coe, C. W. Fogelman, Earl H. Kauff- 
man, Tristan -P. Knight, Harold. E. 
McNeil, Hugo J. Mierau, V. N. 
Mrvichin, Kermit D. Pugh, Arthur 
C. Repp, Leo E. Saidla, Leonard M. 
Schoonman, Alan Simpson, George 
Stob, Raymond H. Wood and Melton 
Wright. 

The resignations of the following 
persons were accepted with regret: 
Roger Deschner, Gordon C. Frazee, 
C. M. Goethe, Colin B. Goodykoontz, 
Cecil W. Johnson, Willis J. Loar, 
Sidney C. McCammon, R. C. McMil- 
lan, H. O. Olson, W. G. Piersel, Nel- 
son W. Rightmyer, William L. Thomp- 
son, John D. Trefzger, Robert M. 
Waugh, and William G. Ward. 

The following persons, properly 
nominated, were elected members of 
the society, subject to the constitu- 
tional provision: Sydney E. Ahlstrom, 
Gerald H. Anderson, William A. Beal, 
Imri Blackburn, Robert J. Bull, R. D. 
Crouse, Emmet Eklund, Earl E. 
Eminhizer, William R. Estep, Jr., 
Deno Geanakoplos, G. Wayne Glick, 
Donald K. Gorrell, Walter J. Goerner, 
Kenneth L. Holmes, Joe Ben Irby, 
C. Norman Kraus, Byron C. Lambert, 
Milton F. LeCompte, Mae M. Link, 
William L. Lumpkin, Gene J. Lund, 
Archbishop Michael, John A. Miller, 
M. Jerry Neiwirth, Clyde K. Nelson, 
Leroy Nixon, O. R. Orr, Lloyd G. 
Patterson, Paul Peachy, Judson Purdy, 
Arthur O. Roberts, Walter P. Schoen- 
fahs, Robert C. Senior, John W. V. 
Smith, W. Lyndon Smith, Herman 
Strub, Harry J. Sutcliffe, Seymour 
van Dyken, Frank F. White, Jr., and 
Frank Wray. 

The council adjourned. 


Attest: Raymond W. Albright 
Secretary. 
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MINUTES OF THE SOCIETY 
December 29, 1954 


The seventy-seventh meeting of the 
society met in the small ball-room of 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y., 
under the chairmanship of president 
Carl E. Schneider, at 6:30 P.M. 
The minutes of the previous annual 
meeting, on December 29, 1953, were 
approved as printed in Church History, 
March, 1954. The secretary reported 
the changes in the membership of the 
Society (see the minutes of the Coun- 
cil). 
Treasurer Guy S. Klett presented 
his annual report. Robert T. Handy 
reported for the auditors that the ac- 
counts of the treasurer were found 
correct and the books in proper order. 
The treasurer’s report was adopted as 
printed below. 
It was announced that, as previously 
decided, the spring meeting will be 
held at Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Ind., on April 15-16, 1955. 
The society voted that the next an- 
nual meeting shall be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 27-29, 1955. 
The resignation of Raymond W. 
Albright as secretary of the society 
was accepted with regret. President 
Schneider was instructed to convey to 
Dr. Albright the society’s sincere ap- 
preciation for his long and useful 
services as its secretary. 
Wilhelm Pauck presented the re- 
port of the committee on nominations 
and the society elected the following 
persons to the respective offices and 
committees : 
President, L. J. Trinterud 
Vice-President, Quirinus Breen 
Secretary, Winthrop Hudson 
Assistant Secretary, Frederick W. 
Norwood 

Treasurer, Guy S. Klett 

Editors, James H. Nichols and L. J. 
Trinterud. 

Other Voting Members of the Coun- 
cil: Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., Ray C. 
Petry, Sandford Fleming, Sidney E. 
Mead, Carl E. Schneider, George Wil- 
liams, Robert T. Handy and H. Shel- 
ton Smith. 

Editorial Board of Church History: 
James H. Nichols and L. J. Trinterud 
with the cooperation of Roland H. 
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Bainton, R. Pierce Beaver, Robert 
Grant, Winthrop S. Hudson, Sidney E. 
Mead, Wilhelm Pauck, Ray C. Petry 
and Matthew Spinka. 


Membership Committee: Frederick 
Norwood, Chairman, Robert W. 
Goodloe, Harold Grimm, Lefferts 
Loetscher, Albert C. Outler, Matthew 
Spinka, Bard Thompson and John 
von Rohr. 


Investment of Endowment Funds: 
Richard Cameron, Chairman, Carl E. 
Schneider and Guy S. Klett. 

Research Committee: Edward R. 
Hardy, Chairman, Robert T. Handy, 
E. Harris Harbison and Niels Sonne. 

Committee on Nominations: Mat- 
thew Spinka, Chairman, Jerald Brauer 
and Robert T. Handy. 


Committee on Program and Local 
Arrangements for the Annual Meet- 
ing: Carl E. Schneider, Chairman, Ray 
C. Petry and Winthrop Hudson, ex 
officio. 

Committee on Program and Local 
Arrangements for the Pacific Coast 
Meeting: Quirinus Breen, Chairman, 
John L. Anderson, Robert D. Clark, 
Sandford Fleming, Charles W. Hov- 
land and John von Rohr. 

The program at this meeting included 
the following papers: “Zwinglian In- 
fluence on the Elizabethan Settlement” 
by Melvyn Pratt, criticized by Cyril 
C. Richardson; “The Christian Com- 
munism of the Sixteenth Century Hut- 
terites” by Robert .M. Friedman, crit- 
icized by Roland H. Bainton; “De- 
nominationalism as a Basis for Ecu- 
menicity: A Seventeenth Century 
Conception” by Winthrop Hudson; 


“The Pacifism of the Sixteenth Cen- 


tury Anabaptists” by-Harold S. Ben- 


der; “Concepts of Biography and His- 
tory in American Puritanism” by Ken- 
neth B: Murdock; “The - Scottish 
Philosophy: Its Apologetical Role and 
Its Impact on Christian Thought in 
America” by Sydney E. Ahlstrom; 
and the presidential address, “The 
Americanization of August Rauschen- 
busch,” by Carl E. Schneider. 
Attest: Raymond W. Albright 
Secretary. 
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